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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthines. of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution tor sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


TWENTY THOUSAND CLERGYMEN ANSWER 
QUESTIONS 


HERE was released to the press on May 2 and 
May 3 a report of answers to questions on war 
and economic injustice given by twenty thousand 

eight hundred and seventy ministers and rabbis. 

Those sponsoring the questionnaire included Dr. 

Cadman, Dr. Fosdick, Bishop Scarlett, Daniel A. 

Poling, and Rabbi Israel. The report would fill this 

issue of the Leader. It may be bought for twenty-five 

cents from Kirby Page, 3947 48th Street, Long Island 

City, N. Y. In quantities it comes as low as ten cents. 

We advertise the document because it will be dis- 

cussed and our readers will want to know how to get it. 

This book is a contribution to the history of 
thought in the United States in the year 1934. There 
is not a word about theology in it. The subject is 
where do ministers stand on social, economic and in- 
ternational questions. Eight hundred and _thirty- 
three of these questionnaires went to Universalist and 
Unitarian clergymen. It is impossible to publish all 
the names, but representative lists appear under 
each question and in these lists we find Dean Atwood, 
Dr. Shutter, Professor Cole, Dr. Adams, Mr. Reamon, 
Mr. Cummins, Mr. Greenway, and other Universalist 
teachers and preachers. 

One of the interesting questions is whether we 
prefer “‘ a drastically reformed capitalism” or “‘so- 
cialism’”’ as our way out. Over ten thousand said re- 
formed capitalism, over five thousand said socialism, 
one hundred and eleven said fascism, and one hundred 
and twenty-three said communism. 

On the choice between old-fashioned capitalism 
(the United States prior to 1929) and a cooperative 
commonwealth where the service motive is predomi- 
nant, over eighteen thousand were for the latter 
and only one thousand for the former. There were 
five other economic questions equally interesting, and 
eight questions on war.and peace. 

The vote was nearly even on whether the voter 
could serve as chaplain in war time. Here is the ques- 
tion where Fosdick’s name heads the poll: “Are you 
personally prepared to state that it is your present 
purpose not to sanction any future war or participate 
as an armed combatant?” Twelve thousand nine 
hundred and four, including Fosdick, Charles Clayton 
Morrison, Albert W. Beaven, Albert W. Palmer, 
Ralph W. Sockman, Stanley Manning, Robert Cum- 


mins, Dean Sturges, Harry Thomas Stock, Charles 
L. Seasholes, and Bishop Oldham, answered Yes. 
Dr. Cadman voted no on the ground taken by the 
editor of the Leader, that he would not decide in ad- 
vance of a situation what he would do, and would no 
more agree in advance to support the country in a 
future war than he would agree not to. 

There will be some excitement over this report 
unless we miss our guess. Congressman Fred Britten 
will make some loud remarks. Personally we should 
prefer to side with any or all of the people we voted 
against in the questionnaire; rather than to side with 
Britten on anything. We are quite prepared to fight 
for the right of Fosdick, or anybody else, to be pacifist 
or socialist. We are just as strongly convinced of our 
duty to maintain an open forum for fascists and com- 
munists. 

The questionnaire will arouse interest in vital 
questions, promote study, thought, conference, and 
help us all to wiser decisions. 

* * 
THE EVIL OF LIQUOR ADVERTISING 


HE evil of liquor advertising is not an isolated 
evil. There is a problem in all advertising still 
to be solved. There is need for serious study 

of what various forms of advertising are doing to the 
mind of our generation. But perhaps we have job 
enough on hand if we tackle liquor advertising first. 

We believe that people eventually will see that 

the mass attempt to break down sales resistance in the 
liquor business is bad for us. In many states we 
have show windows filled with attractive fancy looking 
bottles, and newspapers filled with broadsides of 
advertising. Over the radio also all the ingenuity of 
the liquor business is expended on cocktail recipes and 
various suggestions designed to whet appetites and 
increase sales. bai gf Boat 

Eventually we must grapple with advertisements 

of everything, from crackers and clothes to motor 
cars, and insist on standards of honesty, taste, and 
utility. Why not start now with a business that in 
the main is a bad business and ought not to exist? 

Deeper than the question of advertising is that of 

permitting and fostering the business that is respon- 
sible for more evil than any other business in the land. 
We are fools to let the liquor business grow up again, 
gain power in politics, and educate new generations 
of drunkards. 
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Everything in the way of liquor, except possibly 
light wines and beer, should be handled in government 
dispensaries. Advertising should be limited to the 
addresses of these dispensaries and the rules under 
which they operate. The profit motive should be de- 
stroyed so far as private liquor business is concerned, 
and kept in the background so far as the government 
handling of it is concerned. 

The kind of control that is being set up now in 


most states is bad. 


IN THE AUSTRIAN PRISONS 


UST what does a prison look like when one political 
party has put the leaders of another political 
party behind the bars? A special correspondent 

of The New York Times writing from Vienna says: 
“Today I had the strange experience of seeing a whole 
municipality behind prison yards, talking to leaders 
and members of the greatest party in the state in 
prison cells.” 

It sounds about as fantastic as it would to read 
about Herbert Hoover in a little cell in the jail of the 
District of Columbia, and several members of his 
Cabinet jammed together in another cell, for the crime 
of being Republicans. Our country has its defects 
and some of them are serious, but let us thank God 
that we are not in Austria under Dolfuss or in Ger- 
many under Hitler. 

The Times correspondent, G. E. R. Gedye, was 
not permitted to visit the prisons in the provinces 
where conditions are said to be worse. He saw two 
of the best prisons in Vienna. 


In both places the prisoners said they were as well 
treated as the conditions of over-crowding permitted. 
Socialist leaders of international reputation said they 
had been well treated throughout. But the rank and 
file are housed under bad conditions of over-crowding, 
and many of them, despite risk to themselves, said in 
front of prison officials that after their arrests most of 
them had been terribly beaten by police in the local 
headquarters. 

The comparative comfort provided for the leaders 
contrasted sharply with the evident suffering and over- 
crowded confinement of the others. 


One of the prisoners visited by the Times corre- 
spondent was General Koerner, who commanded a 
brigade at the front in the World War. He was ina 
bare cell, but he had it to himself. Undistinguished 
prisoners were crowded terribly—twenty-two being 
put in cells for nine. 


He spoke excellent English, and was asked if he 
read American newspapers. 

“No, all foreign papers are forbidden,” he said, 
“and the prison-type Austrian paper conveys very little. 
But I am reading a book by John Strachey called ‘The 
Menace of Fascism,’ and let me tell you I thoroughly 
appreciate what that title means.” 

Next I visited former Chancellor Renner, the genial 
Socialist leader who, from his white beard and his merry 
eyes behind gold-rimmed glasses, has been nicknamed 
“Grandpapa Renner.” 

“I try to occupy my time,” he said, ‘“‘by studying 
French and English. All my previous life I was short 
of time and now I have too much. I am allowed to 
receive visitors twice a week, and I have no complaints 


beyond the loss of my liberty. The food is hardly 

up to the standard of Mme. Sacher’s famous hotel, but 

it is tolerable.” 

The former Mayor of Vienna “looked ill.” Ga- 
brielle Prost, a woman Senator, was reading ‘‘Hebrew 
Writings and Prophets.’’ Professor Tandler, famous 
surgeon and former city councillor, was in China 
when the fighting started, but sailed at once “‘to be 
with his comrades in trouble.” 

Two other distinguished medical men here were 
Professor Friedjung and Dr. Karl Tautsky. The tragedy 
of the imprisonment of such men was brought home 
when an Austrian official remarked: 

“T must go out. Friedjung is my children’s doctor 
and I cannot bear to see him here.”” 

Dr. Friedjung is in a common cell of his own choice 
with eight others, mostly workmen. In four and a half 
weeks he has had only three exercise periods and two 
baths. Dr. Tautsky has had one bath and two half. 
hour walks in the fresh air in five weeks. The reason is 
not lack of humanity but the terrible over-crowding of 
prisoners. 

So the story ran. Writers, teachers, doctors, 
social workers, there they all were for the crime of 
being Socialists. 

The way to make Socialists all around the world 
is to fill up the prisons with them. At least some of 
us who are not Socialists could easily be enlisted to 
fight for the liberties of men and women like these 
Austrian political prisoners. 

* * 


SHALL WE STOP ALL FOREIGN WORK? 


NE of the strongest missionary organizations 
in the Church is the American Board. It there- 
fore is all the more startling to read “A Plain 

Statement of Crushing Facts to the Fellowship of 
Those Who Care,” by Fred Field Goodsell, executive 
vice-president of the American Board. A three-year 
program of reduction will show when completed next 
year a reduction for foreign work from a million and 
a half to a million dollars. In terms of people brought 
home who had enlisted for life, mission organizations 
disbanded, schools and hospitals closed, it is a moving 
document. One hundred and twenty-five people have 
lost their missionary jobs. 

Leaving out what he says about the poignant 
sorrow in withdrawing personnel, let us read what Dr. 
Goodsell says of the field itself, for Universalists too 
on a much smaller scale face that same situation. 

The only course remaining seems to be to close 
several more institutions of major importance and to 
recall more missionaries. What institutions? Shall we 
close one or more in the Near East, or in India, or in 
Japan, or in China or in Africa—schools which are 
centers for the training of leaders, hospitals which are 
ministering to bitter need? Shall we, for instance, close 
a school for girls in Africa, which is recognized by educa- 
tional authorities and by government itself as making 
an unusually great contribution to the uplift of women 
and girls in a primitive society? Shall we close a hos- 
pital in China which is the only one serving a population 
of 3,000,000 and is the center of an influential public 
health program? Howshallwepickand choose? Shall we 
cut heavily in the ‘“advanced”’ fields, like China, Japan, 
India, where there is an increasingly strong native 
church, in order to spare a primitive field like Africa? 
But what about the wisdom of laying heavier bur- 
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dens upon these developing native churches, already 
borne down by problems of self-support? And what 
about the strategy of withdrawing support from fields 
like Japan, China, and India, at a time when extreme na- 
tionalism, atheistic communism, and forces that are 
making for racial antagonism are seeking to gain con- 
trol? Yet if we spare these advanced fields how can we 
possibly make heavier reductions in Africa, a continent 
where the impact of western industrialism is disrupting 
the social, economic and religious life of primitive 
peoples and where, if anywhere, the Christian forces 
need to be maintained at full strength? 
Py) ee 


A CONGREGATION ACTS 


NE of our ministers calls our attention to the 
action of the congregation of the Paterson 
(N. J.) Memorial Presbyterian Church in 
making public and official acknowledgment of the 
service rendered by their pastor. 
Action was taken in these words: 


We recognize the difficulties that must of neces- 
sity confront a preacher in accepting a call to serve and 
minister to an entirely new group of people, involving, as 
it does, a change of residence. The record of this first 
year of his leadership of and fellowship with our people 
we declare to be outstanding and perhaps hard to equa! 
in our Presbytery. 

For the nearly one hundred new members received 
into the church, for the increasing number of young 
people rallying about the church for their recreation 
and fellowship and unable to escape the spiritual bless- 
ing that our pastor radiates, for the choir enlarged 
as it Is in number and in the blessings of the service it 
renders, for every organization of the church alive with 
interest and good will, for the junior congregation with 
its valuable lessons for young and old and its guarantee 
for the future of our church, for the ‘““Churech News’ with 
its wealth of interest, and for the intensely spiritual 
atmosphere with which our services are surrounded, we 
are truly thankful. And we cannot escape the convic- 
tion and appreciation that Mrs. Beery is a tower of 
strength to her husband in his tireless efforts to serve his 
Lord in this parish, where her presence is so greatly 
valued by all of us. 

For our shortcomings as individuals and as a 
people, we ask Mr. Beery’s patience and forbearance. 

For his long life, good health, and increasing power 
as a minister of the gospel we shall pray earnestly, in 
the hope that he may experience a continuing and rich 
reward for his faithful service to God and an increasing 
evidence of the love of our people and of our willing- 


ness to serve with him. 
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THE MINISTER AS INTELLIGENT FRIEND 


E listened recently to an animated discussion 
of one phase of training for the ministry of 
deep interest to laymen. 

The address was upon “The Minister’s Use of 
Listening in Work with the Sick.”” The substance of 
it was that sympathetic listening may play a larger 
part among curative agencies than we have realized, 
and that it is no little art to be a wise listener. 

The men then took up the work of the new ‘“‘Coun- 
cil for the Clinical Training of Theological Students.” 
Several hospitals in Massachusetts, both general hos- 
pitals and those for mental cases, take in divinity 
school students for a three months’ summer course. 
The object is to teach young ministers how hospitals 


do their work and to suggest ways in which ministers 
can cooperate in the care of the sick. 

In the discussion it was brought out that a by- 
product of the course often is a new attitude toward 
the pastoral relation, a higher conception of the value 
of man to man contacts, and a new respect for calling. 

It was pointed out that if an institution of learn- 
ing has no use for work with individuals, but faith only 
in changing the social system, it might be wasting time 
to bother with the students of such an institution. 

Ministers who do not love people as individuals, 
but only in the mass, may render distinguished service, 
but they cannot render service along these lines. 

It is a sign of the times that, while a great many 
people have lost faith in the value of preaching, few 
who know about the work of friendship that the well- 
equipped minister of today is rendering fail to express 
appreciation of it. 

* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 


The American Unitarian Association appropriated 
$3000 recently for the expenses of Dr. Cornish, 
Dr. Joy and Dr. Auer to the International Congress 
in Copenhagen. This shows the importance in which 
the gathering is held by our associates. Nor is any- 
body raising a cry to high heaven that the money 
ought to have been spent here at home. 


Dr. Wm. Wallace Rose of Lynn said in a sermon: 
“Even though he fails to achieve his full purpose, 
President Roosevelt’s name will stand in the record 
as the man who came into leadership in the third ma- 
jor crisis of this nation and who brought to the emer- 
gency a type of courage and resourcefulness not unlike 
that of Washington and Lincoln.” 


Richard Roberts, our beloved John Pererin, 
points out that time, space, and mass, once funda- 
mental things in the universe, now are only derivatives, 
and that the fundamentals are “‘point events,” “‘in- 
tervals,’ and “potentials.” Good. Now let’s con- 


tinue our search for the “real facts.” 


Of course, some editorials advertise projects. 
They frankly and unblushingly advertise. But they 
don’t advertise things purely commercial just to do it. 
Anything commercial that is helped is helped inci- 
dentally and because we have something greater to do. 


That trip of Dr. Vincent E. Tomlinson around the 
world, postponed on account of illness in his family, is 
scheduled for the coming autumn and winter. One of 
the most faithful and devoted of pastors and preachers, 
Dr. Tomlinson has earned this change. 


Says Miles Krumbine: ‘‘Conscious though we are 
that we may believe anything, we really feel that we 
have no right to believe that which is incompatible 
with mental excellence.” 


Universalists are waking up to the possibilities 
for rest, culture, acquaintanceship, in the trip to 
Copenhagen and the international convention of 
liberalism. 
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Lee’s Mission and the New America 
Russell Henry Stafford 


HUNDRED years ago a Methodist preacher 
thirty years old, Jason Lee, started out from 
New England to carry the White Man’s 

é Book to the Indians in the Oregon country. 
He settled in the Willamette Valley. There he be- 
came not only an apostle of Christ to the aborigines, 
but a pioneer of higher civilization in virgin territory 
and the founder of a vast Caucasian domain, one of 
the richest provinces of the wide empire now under 
the American flag. 

It is natural and appropriate that this young 
preacher should have been a Methodist. The Metho- 
dists were the pathfinders of the Gospel in the new 
lands of the republic. Their early system had much of 
the military mobility and proficiency of the Roman 
priesthood. Their mood was akin to the charming 
simplicity of the brothers of St. Francis. They loved 
the common people whom Jesus loved, and they drew 
back from no hardships which he would have endured 
in order to carry to the people everywhere the word of 
eternal life. And their theology, in persuasive con- 
trast to the sulphurous aridity of classic Calvinism 
with its standing insult to the divine nature, was in- 
fused with the milder air of Arminius, who had drawn 
an obvious but long overlooked corollary from the 
doctrine of the Incarnation by fearlessly attributing 
humaneness to God as well as humanity to His Son. 
The debt of the Christian Church in all its evangelical 
branches in these states to the followers of John 
Wesley, of whom Jason Lee was one deserving of the 
prophet’s mantle, is incalculable. 

It is not quite clear on technical grounds whether 
Lee was a home missionary or a foreign missionary. 
The people among whom he went were as alien as any 
Asiatics from the blood and heritage of the nation 
from which he came. And the region they occupied 
was of undetermined sovereignty, jointly held under 
a temporary agreement by Great Britain and the 
United States, and nominally administered by the 
Hudson’s Bay Company. But the distinction between 
home and foreign fields which runs athwart our con- 
sciousness of the call to world evangelization is an 
arbitrary and illicit one. Wherever God is, a Chris- 
tian feels at home; and God is everywhere. The task 
of the evangelist is in all places essentially the same, 
whatever may be the accidents of boundaries. From 
the days of St. Paul every true-hearted disciple of the 
Nazarene has been, in theory at least, equally con- 
cerned for Galilee and Macedonia. If ingrained habit 
prompts us to draw this unhappy distinction in Lee’s 
case, however, there are sufficient grounds for de- 
ciding to classify him as a home missionary. For he 
was at least preparing the way for America. And he 
valiantly served in the cause of a Christian America 
from the inception of his apostolate in that far land 
until his early death, only eleven years later. 

To think of America then and now is to realize 
how much can happen in a short interval in this new 
world. Across the water a century seems not much 
longer in retrospect than a year. Any building of 
later date than 1600 is regarded as modern and there- 


fore uninteresting. Social changes there have been 
on a vast scale, but without greatly changing the face 
of the earth. Men live now where men have lived 
since long before Columbus sailed. But over here 
social changes have been attendant upon geographical 
and civic changes of astounding magnitude. A hun- 
dred years ago the United States was a small and weak 
nation, predominantly agrarian, and in most sections 
unmistakably what we now call a backward country. 
The hinterland was accessible only by slow plodding 
over rough trails, and beyond the back regions under 
our control stretched a wilderness seemingly illimit- 
able. Today from coast to coast, and from Canada to 
Mexico, the whole continent is indisputably ours, 
under dense occupancy, served by railways and air- 
ways which have virtually annihilated distance; there 
is no more frontier and nowhere else is the wilderness 
or primitive living to be found much more conspicu- 
ously than even right here in closely settled New 
England. Ours is everywhere mainly a city-dwelling 
population, moreover, and a driving mechanical in- 
dustrialism has replaced farming as the chief source 
of income. One wonders what Jason Lee would find 
to do, if he were to come again with the same spirit 
and aim in this generation. 

But our wondering is short-lived when we con- 
sider the facts beneath the surface of our unprece- 
dented material situation. Jason Lee’s object was to 
help in Christianizing America. He would still find 
plenty to do. America is not yet Christian. There 
are moods in which we are even tempted to suppose 
that it is far less Christian now than it was in his day. 

There are still Indians among whom he could go. 
The red race has not been exterminated by the con- 
quering advance of our kind. It was inevitable that the 
first inhabitants should recede before the oncoming 
of the white man; and doubtless in the court of his- 
tory that recession is justified, though nothing can 
expunge from the record the dark story to our dis- 
credit of wanton treachery and cruelty too often prac- 
ticed at the Indian’s expense. But in the law of 
natural right no man is entitled to hold what he cannot 
use. The Indian could not use as they deserved the 
rich lands long under his sway, so it was right that he 
should be supplanted. Others have always been com- 
ing up from time to time for a like sentence; it may 
soon be the turn of men with more money than they 
know what to do with. But the Indians who survive 
are not like the Indians of Lee’s day. They are a 
small people, tame and on the whole pretty com- 
fortable. Missionaries are still needed among them, 
but by no means so grievously or under such hazards. 
I don’t believe we could spare a man of Jason Lee’s 
caliber for so small-scale an undertaking. 

By a natural transition, we might assign him to 
work among other under-privileged races within our 
shores. Since Lee died the Negro has come into his 
own, at least to the extent of being recognized as the 
hardest nut we have to crack if we are to maintain na- 
tional solidarity. Men are needed to stand up for the 
Negro in Christ’s name, and see that we don’t crack 
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him too hard; that, instead, we work out some fair 
and reasonable way of giving him protection, training 
and opportunity commensurate with his full human 
rights, without thereby upsetting the balance of the 
commonwealth. And there are Asiatics on the Pacific 
Slope, southern Europeans on the Atlantic seaboard and 
Jews in American ghettoes fouler than any in Poland, 
requiring the kind of compassionate fraternal service 
and leadership which Jason Lee went out to offer 
to the Indians of Oregon. And yet to work in any of 
these fields is not to drive at the heart of the matter so 
far as the Christianizing of America is concerned; 
these items are peripheral to the program we need, 
while in his own day, by going to the Indians in a 
district not yet American, Lee was hitting even more 
closely than he knew at the very center of the task. 

I should like to think that if Lee did come back, or 
if one came in his stead, as in St. John Baptist Elijah 
lived again, he would be to America something of 
what another great Methodist missionary, Stanley 
Jones, is to India. He would restore our vision of the 
simplicity, strength, and beauty of Jesus Christ our 
Lord. He would work out new methods for bringing 
men and women of all creeds and backgrounds into 
regenerative touch with him who is in his own person 
the one authentic religion of mankind. And by the 
example of his devotion, his humility, his insight and 
tact, his persevering ingenuity in Christ’s behalf, he 
would give us thirty per cent effective preachers what 
Stanley Jones gives us when we hear him, but with 
an even more direct bearing upon our immediate 
duties—a one hundred per cent dynamic conviction 
that what the world still needs, and needs just as much 
at home as overseas, and the only thing it needs to get 
down to the root of its troubles and cure them, is the 
unchanging Gospel of the Son of God; and that it is 
our business, and not our business only but properly 
our joy and exceeding great reward, to bring that 
truth to bear effectually in the tangled situation we 
confront. 

For a long time our awkward and complicated in- 
dustrial machine has been creaking in all its joints. 
And lately it has broken down, and moves fitfully or 
not at all, however mighty the current we feed it. 
For a long time the human tide has been flowing from 
the land to the town. And today the continuity of 
democracy is threatened by the indifference to their 
duty as citizens of multitudes who have been stranded 
on city streets, mere flotsam and jetsam, with no 
friends, no ties, and consequently no sense of re- 
sponsibility in the community where they happen to 
have landed. For a long time spokesmen of anti- 
religious prejudice who claim to speak in the abused 
name of science have been telling our fellow-citizens 
that if they used their wits they would realize that 
faith is at best a sentimental type of wishful thinking, 
like children’s fairy-tales; God is dead, because He 
never lived; the universe is not a home for souls but a 
factory run by robots. This propaganda of popular 
mechanistic atheism has been welcome because it 
lends a plausible justification to a reckless temper of 
despair produced by less intellectual causes. It has 
served to implement economic uncertainty, social un- 
rest, and resultant moral confusion for the fostering 
of a neo-paganism, flippant and libertarian, which 


threatens to undermine the very foundations of pub- 
lic security. For the nation which forgets God falls, 
by an inexorable principle of spiritual gravitation 
which has been illustrated on countless pages of past 
history. 

We are in a time of flux and alarm. We clamor 
for economists and statesmen who will know how to 
set things right again. We are fearful for the conse- 
quences of the present upheaval in government and all 
other phases of social experience. We are not mistaken 
in viewing these extraordinary phenomena with con- 
cern. Yet what we need before all things else, even 
before wisdom at the head of the state and a disin- 
terested humanitarian altruism throughout its mem- 
bers, is religion in the heart of the people. And the re- 
ligion we need is the same truth which Jason Lee car- 
ried to the tribes along the Willamette. Conditions 
have changed, but men are as they always have been. 
Conditions among men can never under any circum- 
stances be substantially rectified unless and until men 
have found their bearings in eternal reality, and by the 
discovery of the Fatherhood of God have been brought 
to a practical realization of the brotherhood of man. 
It still holds today that that secret can only be de- 
ciphered in its ancient chronicle, the Gospel, and by 
beholding the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ. 

I am as keen as any man for the application of 
Jesus’ principles to the collective problems of society. 
But that application will never be made through any 
mere social technique, however enlightened. <A tech- 
nique is just a machine; it takes men to run it, and 
they will not run it productively unless their motives 
are in line with its putative procedures. It is the 
business of the social scientist to work out the details 
of method whereby wrongs in the public order can be 
righted; and no Christian has any license to hang back 
from proposals for such improvements which have been 
ascertained to be sound, however radical they may be. 
Desperate ills call sometimes for desperate remedies. 
If the ills of this time be as grave as at the moment 
they seem, it may well be that nothing short of a total 
replacement of the traditional social methods will suf- 
fice to cure them and ensure the survival of civiliza- 
tion. But if such a revolution must come, and were 
to come without a strong, steady current of religious 
idealism to carry it through, it would come with blood- 
shed, and would leave us little if at all better off in the 
long run for its having supervened. Whatever 
measures may commend themselves ultimately to 
the general judgment for the correction of the abuses 
inherent in the present order, whether they be drastic 
or moderate, the only hope of accomplishing in any 
abiding way the ameliorative end toward which they 
will be directed is in Christian motivation. 

And to bring Christ and men together, that 
through their union God may be all in all in the affairs 
of individuals and society alike, is the basic, special, 
and perennial task of the Christian ministry. We are 
forgetting our Lord and ourselves when we attempt 
to sit in at the drafting of legislation, or to prescribe 
specific remedies, a task demanding expert. skill; 
Jason Lee was not a politician, at a time when poli- 
ticians were busy with treaty negotiations and the 
like to determine the future of the Oregon country. 
We are true to ourselves and our Lord when we bring 
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home the Gospel as Lee sought to do in its heart-chang- 
ing purity and power to the people under our charge, 
that in their life and work as citizens their spirit may 
be that of enthusiastic and intelligent good will 
grounded in a sense of God’s own support for loving 
kindness and His awful condemnation of selfishness, 
hatred, and indifference. 

If Jason Lee, that shining knight of Christ in an 
olden time, could speak to us of the clergy today, I be- 
lieve that he would send us back to our work, our slow, 
inconspicuous daily routine, in fatherly oversight of 
our people, and in teaching from the pulpit those 
whose affection we have won in their homes. He 
would send each of us back to his own parish, with 
this message ringing in our ears: All of America today 
is a home mission field, and every church is a mission 
station. And the true missionary is he who incarnates 


again, in the situation with which he personally has 
to deal, the spirit of Jesus, every man’s friend, in in- 
timate and uplifting contacts with as many as he can 
possibly reach, telling over to them the old story of 
God in Christ reconciling the world unto Himself, and 
winning them through a divine recreation of per- 
sonality for that life of sacrificial brotherliness where- 
of the fruits are righteousness in this world and a 
character fitted for the habitations of glory in the 
next. The parish minister is not called to be a place- 
holder or a public lecturer or a conventional function- 
ary in a decadent society, or even primarily an advo- 
cate of reform, but a flaming evangelist, a prophet of 
heaven, and the director_of men’s souls and con- 
sciences, that in days of turmoil and of peace alike 
they may be not good citizens only but also fellow- 
creators with God of that City that shall be. 


The Fight with Death--II 


L. O. Williams 


RIN the Easter issue of the Leader is an article by 
L. P. Jacks which revives an approach to the 
question of life after death, old to be sure, but 
deserving of serious consideration. He says 
nothing about science even in the form most pertinent 
to the theme, but proceeds at once to the analysis of 
human experience. 

In this method Jacks uses reason immediately. 
He is face to face with his data with no sense mechan- 
ism between, with no transcript of an external world 
to be interpreted, with few inductions to be justified. 
Apart from direct vision progress is largely by infer- 
ence. He uses the same reason that the scientist 
employs, but without his constant reference to an ob- 
jective world. He is his own phenomena—he declares 
his conclusions. 

Any criticism of the method will recognize that it 
is beyond objective verification. No doubt its data 
is less fixed than those of physics and chemistry. The 
extrovert will complain that for him neither the matter 
nor the method has any adequate sense of reality; and 
science may do its best to laugh it out of court. It 
may be admitted that, without the higher gifts of 
mind and a special training in their use, the direct 
approach to questions of future life are at our peril. 
Yet by using this method Professor Jacks avoids 
many an objection that the physicist does not appre- 
ciate, and turns the flank of others by opening paths 
to reality to the average mind completely closed. If 
it piques the pride of some of us to admit that we are 
thus limited, let us remember that the scientist is 
no less limited. What is a microscope good for except 
in the hands of those who can see and are familiar with 
its technique? 

In taking an inventory of his own mental equip- 
ment and conduct, Professor Jacks notes facts indica- 
tive of an existence of a wider reach than science as 
usually interpreted supplies. Human experience is 
experience plus a factor which makes it more and 
other than appears. Out of his reflection comes the 
impression that this urge of ours toward immortality 
is biological. We can think of him as saying: ‘‘Under 
the laws of heredity the life I live roots in the very 


heart of the universe—it is a cosmic fact. Its fellow- 
ship is with the stars. With such a history how can I 
think that the story closes forever at the end of the 
few years which remain to me?’’ How can he avoid 
saying with Cato in the famous play: “It must be so. 
Plato, thou reasonest well. Else whence this pleas- 
ing hope, this fond desire, this longing after immortal- 
ity?” If some one objects that this is only a chapter 
in genetics, let him read Professor Shaler’s conclusions 
as to the incidental character of the procreative func- 
tion in human kind. 

Any attempt to deal rationally with the data of 
experience uncomplicated and unconditioned by the 
more or less artificial and misunderstood postulates of 
scientific method, brings us into similar territory. 
Man’s instinct for beauty, man’s sense of something 
not himself that makes for righteousness, the human 
drift toward fellowship—how can we explain them 
except in cosmic terms—without seeking their origins 
in an order whose first law is continuity? We realize 
that in these days such trends of thought are widely 
discounted. Substitutes are plenty and often plaus- 
ible. With thinking, as with ladies’ hats, styles change. 
Yet what has ever been true is still true. As Chester- 
ton somewhere intimates, the stars of thought are not 
abandoned because of disproof so much as because of 
our infirmity—we get tired of looking at them. The 
time may come when our churches will make less of 
their doubts, and more of the great fundamental in- 
vestigations which lead to faith in things that meet 
the test of reality and truth. 

In the same number of the Leader, George R. 
Dodson supplies us with still another method of ap- 
proach to the same great theme. 

“Our souls have sight of that immortal sea 
Which brought us hither, 
Can in a moment travel thither— 
And see the children sporting on the shore 
And hear the mighty waters rolling, evermore.” 


This is the method of insight, intuition, immed- 
iacy. It is the way of poets and seers and prophets— 
of Wordsworth and Browning and Emerson. It is 
anything but scientific—at least as science is under- 
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stood by an extroverted and secularistic age. Yet 

there are those who would say that here is the master 

aa of all our seeing, the fountain light of all our 
ay. 

We sit by the bed of one who is facing the great 
mystery. She is the widow of a minister of one of our 
more conservative sects. She accepts the tradition of 
the Church. She is by no means unintelligent—in 
fact for years she has been a teacher of the things for 
which her communion stands. The question of the 
future rises spontaneously. Her response is one of 
gladness at the prospect of joining those who have gone 
before. Her eye brightens, her words quicken, she 
does not speculate, she talks as one who sees beyond 
the veil. Her faith carries an element of vision that 
completes it; it is the heart of her prayers, the source 
of her dreams of Heaven. She knows little of science, 
is not interested in psychic research, is incapable of 
the analysis of her own experience. Yet her certitude 
of a future awaiting her can be described only in 
terms borrowed from the analogy of physical sight. 
Her conviction is of the kind that sense of the objec- 
tive world supplies. 

Even the conclusions of science carry more than 
the premises warrant. Students of psychic phenom- 
ena accept or reject with an emphasis not justified by 
the postulates they invoke. The philosopher finds it 
difficult not to become a devotee, and worship implies 
excess. All the processes of reason bear a surplus— 
if we think in physical terms it is science with some- 
thing added. Faith is more and other than logic. 
The same tendency is characteristic of emotion. Love 
is more than the loved one deserves, wrath more than 
the victim has earned. The devotion of the patriot 
exceeds the worthiness of the land for which he dies. 
Religion carries something that the bald fact cannot 
substantiate. The chief difficulty with the notion of 
insight is that it is too various in its functions to be 
described by the vocabulary of intellect. It may be 
emotional, or even volitional, in any of its many mani- 
festations. 

Not to labor the notion too exhaustively, every 
function of the mind is more than science can demon- 
strate or explain. Seeing is more than an eye and 
hearing more than an ear. Physiology is more than 
chemistry. Memory implies an impression on the 
nervous system, but if it were no more there would 
be no memory. In counting a hundred by fives, 
something herds the units and marshals them toward 
their goal. In such a function of mind how can we 
avoid the implication of an entity that grasps pri- 
marily and constructs directly—something that science 
too frequently does not deign to notice? Mind is no 
idle product of sensation or even of organization. In 
every function it is itself a factor to be reckoned 
with. 

Moreover, the functions of reason are incommen- 
surable with the processes of physics. To define the 
external world in terms of space and gravitation, to 
organize it into a logical whole, is so easy as to be 
gratuitous in an age like this. But reason recognizes, 
compares, discriminates, generalizes, analyzes, sees 
the many in one and the one in many. To reduce 
functions of this order to functions of the physical 
type is no easier than it ever was. The essence of 


rational activity is still direct, immediate, authorita- 
tive—in other words, reason is still intuition and in- 
sight, and any attempt to discredit them as mystical 
or idealistic, or as concepts long since exploded, is 
to lose sight of the elements of the problem. It 
is the scientist who needs pity, not the poet or the 
seer. 

Of course for the physicist the claim of telepathic 
communication has no place. For him it is easily 
resolved into coincidence, unconscious suggestion, 
faulty observation, or some other defect of the ob- 
server. In some instances one or more of these ex- 
planations may be true. On the other hand, the 
phenomena are too common, in some cases too care- 
fully guarded and inclusive of factors alien to such 
claims, to satisfy honest research. Half the people we 
meet—people of education and culture—will furnish 
instances from their own experience in which scientific 
method breaks down. 

Now, accepting the claims as well grounded, under 
what class of mental activity or function can they 
be thought better than that of direct cognition akin 
to that overplus which resides behind all mental ex- 
pression? To be sure, we must anticipate objections 
most of them grounded in the notion that mind itself 
is a form of energy analogous to the radio with its 
waves of something, no one knows what—we used to 
say ether until science gave up the assumption. But 
how can this convince anybody but the thousands who 
have never asked themselves how thought which is 
without dimension can become a wave which at least 
has length? 

Besides, in a number of cases carefully authen- 
ticated, events have been foreseen in great detail, in- 
cidents about to happen have been forestalled. The 
physicist who can fit his vibrations into such a scheme 
of things without losing the respect of those familiar 
with the data involved, is himself a phenomenon. It 
may be too much to say that direct mental action is 
the only explanation of telepathy; yet with no other in 
sight that even senses the problem offered for solution, 
and with its similarity to an action that pervades 
every function of the mind, is it superstition to say 
that there are times or occasions when we have sight 
of that immortal sea that brought us hither and still 
holds us here? 

In this point of view do we not have a hint toward 
an answer to the question of recognition apart from 
a physical organism? In this something that tran- 
scends the office of the senses, in this factor without 
which reason could not be reason, in this power of 
mind that overleaps matter however cunningly or- 
ganized, do we not have provision for the recognition 
of friends after death, whatever happens to the body? 
Under present conditions we can hardly think of 
telepathy as more than incipient. A more searching 
investigation with more adequate analysis might show 
it to be more common and more competent than we 
suppose. In the light of present knowledge even, are 
we not permitted to assume that the function in- 
creases in power with the approach of death? Indeed, 
we have witnessed not only final moments but moments 
from death far removed, in which the realities of 
another world were as much a part of consciousness as 
the world in which we apparently were. If this seems 
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speculative it is in a realm where the atheist, the 
agnostic, the materialist, the physical scientist, is 
helpless to deny. 

The struggle with death is still a struggle with 
what we once called positivism. It is a battle with 
the secularistic temper and the extroverted mind. It 
is a fight with postulates of its own making, with data 
incomplete and half-digested, with methods without 
promise of results and abortive aims. It is a criti- 
cism of science not always true to itself and never 
comprehensive—often vague and incapable of analysis. 
The weapons of the foe are often tin and his tactics 


alarming only for those not familiar with his mode of 
warfare. Yet he is often sincere, or thinks he is, fights 
as bravely as his betters, and even though vanquished 
he can argue still. We have too much glass in our own 
houses to throw too many stones at him. Yet the 
time is at hand when Christianity should take his 
measure and deal with him accordingly. To give him 
his way by default, to trust that with sufficient rope 
he will hang himself, might be advisable were it not 
so freighted with possibilities for evil for a generation 
too little stabilized in the hope of a life beyond this 
life which is both hope and responsibility. 


The Second Church Nursery School 


Esther Colby Sweet 


eiaciantly: down the parish house stairs. 
“Mummie, can I come to church tomorrow? 
Zs Can I please, mummie?”’ And, feeling his 
mother’s hesitation, he urged, ‘‘Can I—please?”’ 

Unfortunately for Jimmie it was the end of the 
first week of the Second Church Nursery School, and, 
however strongly the boy might desire it, the school 
was not open on Saturday. An inconsolable small 
boy wept his way home, to endure somehow the day 
intervening between school on Friday and school on 
Sunday. 

The school, an extension of the educational work 
of the Second Church in Newton, of which Dr. Boyn- 
ton Merrill is minister and Mr. Frank H. Grebe the 
director of religious education, gives the church an 
opportunity for a more complete expression of its 
belief in the indispensability of education for both 
children and church. Believing that the future vitality 
of the church is in the hands of its children, the school 
was opened to teach the youngest of the parish that 
the church is their home and that it is a happy place 
to be. 

The school makes use of a part of the ground 
close to the church as an outdoor play space, and of 
suitable church equipment. The sixteen parish 
children of the school spend an hour of the morning in 
a large room of the parish house whence they may look 
across the church lawn to the church itself. When 
the problems of every-day living are met in the shadow 
of the church religion becomes a more significant part 
of life than it can possibly become if children come to 
church only an hour a week. Under the guidance of 
the church, the nursery school becomes a natural 
practice ground for those Christian virtues of consid- 
eration and happy sharing which can grow only with 
constant use. 

The set up of the nursery school is well adapted 
to the needs of the church, as it is adjusted particularly 
to young children. Meeting from nine until twelve 
five days a week, the school spends its first and last 
hours outdoors when possible, and the second in block 
building, music, or other activities that interest the 
children, in worship, lunch and rest. Since the aim 
of the school is to develop the individual capacities of 
ae children, set schedules are avoided as much as pos- 
sible. 

Based upon a sound knowledge of child psy- 


chology, the school gives the child, under competent 
guidance, an opportunity to experiment with his en- 
vironment, to learn initiative, cooperation, and the 
many other attitudes necessary to happiness in com- 
plex surroundings. As a part of the church program, 
the school broadens the field of both church and 
school. To the church it gives a more intimate contact 
with the home than is possible in the brief Sunday 
meetings, and to the school it offers an opportunity to 
watch and direct the continuous development of the 
child as he is later revealed in Sunday classes and 
weekday clubs. 

The aims of a church nursery school are somewhat 
different from those of a secular school. The latter 
emphasizes the general development of children. 


- The former, while assuring this, pays special heed to 


their spiritual growth, with which the church is al- 
ways primarily concerned. To perform its whole 
function the church nursery school must teach chil- 
dren Christian living, and, if it is to assure the con- 
tinuation of the meaning of Christianity, it must in- 
terpret to them that inner spirit. It must help them 
to recognize and worship God as the source of all 
good, and to feel that Jesus is real. 

To this end the most potent agencies are the atti- 
tudes and beliefs, not by any means consciously ex- 
pressed, of the adults around the child. If he is to 
catch effectively the spirit of the faith the adults must 
accept that faith themselves, as a secure basis on 
which the child can build his belief. With this 
stable foundation worship, which demands clarity of 
thought and emotion and facility of expression, needs 
as much practice as any other attitude the child may 
acquire, and a realization of the reality of Jesus re- 
quires all the agencies by means of which any other 
reality becomes a part of the child’s life. Stories, 
songs, pictures, dramatic games, creative work with 
crayon, brush and clay, as well as the association of 
Jesus with the home life of the child, help remove him 
from mists centuries old and give him the familiarity 
of the many things beloved by little children. 

The Second Church school began its worship 
simply, with happy, reverent songs of thanks and 
praise, and with quiet exploration of the church and 
the children’s own chapel. When conversation and ex- 
ploration had made both church and chapel better 
known, more formal worship came naturally into be- 
ing as thanks to God for definite things—the candles 
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in the chapel, sunshine, and orange juice, and the host 
of other small things that stir gratitude in the heart 
of a child. Plans have been made for a chapel ser- 
vice, neither formal nor beyond the understanding 
and response of the children, but a service that will 
climax the work of the semester, introduce the office 
of the minister to the children, and help them to 
realize more keenly their place in the church. 

As simply as the beginning of worship came the 
story of Jesus. Conversations about the babies in 
the children’s own families—their smallness, their 
inability to do the many things these older children 
could do—brought clearly to their minds pictures of 
babies. A finger play, ending with a lullaby and 
followed by Raphael’s Madonna, brought the realiza- 
tion that Jesus, too, had been a baby, smaller and 
more helpless than they were. A week of lullabies 
brought its reward when one child remarked, ‘‘Don’t 
you suppose she rocked Jesus to sleep, too?”’ Jesus 
had stepped out of the picture into life. Since then 
stories of Jesus as a little boy doing the many things 
the children themselves do—helping mother and 


father, playing with other children, listening to. 


stories, feeding pets, going to church—have brought 
Jesus within the realm of the familiar where he can 


be known and loved. Handwork and dramatization 
have lent speed to this process. 

Since so little is actually known of the religious 
growth of children, close cooperation between home 
and school is maintained, that both may have a well- 
rounded picture of the child, and that each may profit 
from the work of the other. In the intimacy ot the 
home the revelation of spiritual growth comes more 
naturally than it does in the busy life of the school. 
Much of the inner growth of the child belongs inevit- 
ably to the individual home atmosphere, rather than 
to the socialized school life. Of all this growth care- 
ful records are kept, that we may profit later, and 
may, perhaps, throw some light on the little known 
field of the spiritual development of the child. 

The best assurance of the school’s success is in 
the parents’ enthusiasm. Not only do they feel that 
their children are growing and happy in the church, 
but they have also been helped to find, in the parent 
program that is a part of the school work, and in the 
thought devoted to the spiritual welfare of the chil- 
dren, an answer to some of the perplexing questions 
that arise in their minds. The church has offered 
them the help they have needed for themselves and 
their children, and they have been happy to turn to it. 


“Excepting the Boys” 


Anonymous 


FQJONNY’S mother was in the grocery store buy- 
2 ing the Saturday’s food supply. 

“That class of ten-year-old boys is simply 

awful. Honestly, I never saw such a bunch 


of kids,” said the clerk as he stored the purchases 
Sonny’s mother had just made into two market bags. 


“They haven’t a speck of reverence. They cut up 
right inside of the church just awful. They don’t pay 
any attention to what they are told,’ and with a 
heavy sigh, “I just give up. I can’t work all day 
Saturday and then fight with them the next morning 
trying to learn ’em something. If you ask me, they 
don’t have no raising at home—” 

““And Sonny?” mother questioned. 

“‘Well—seeing you asked, he ain’t one bit better 
than the others. They sure are an awful bunch!” 

Sonny stood on the corner with his cap on one 
side, his tongue stuck out of the corner of his mouth, 
winding his top carefully. He threw it at exactly the 
right angle, watched it land in exactly the right way for 
satisfactory results. Then the store door slammed 
behind mother. He looked up. ‘Wait a minute, 
can’t you, mom. I’m comin’!” he called, and stoop- 
ing, he flipped the spinning top into the palm of his 
hand and held it up for mother to admire. 

“Yes, I see,” said mother, a bit seriously. 

Sonny dropped the top in his pocket, looped the 
string around his neck and reached for the bag. 

“Got any candy, or cookies, or any apples or 
any—?” 

“Sonny,” mother asked, “what happened at 
Sunday school last Sunday?” 

“Nothin’,” said Sonny. “Teacher wasn’t there.” 
He manfully took the heaviest of the two bags. 

When they had reached home and Sonny had 


been rewarded with an apple and two cookies, mother 
asked, ““What happened at Sunday school the last 
Sunday that the teacher was there?” 

Sonny looked up thoughtfully, munched his 
cookie, and suddenly bubbled out with giggles at his 
memories. 

Mother did not press the question, but Sunday 
morning found her seated on a half-sized chair in the 
dirty, smoky corner of the basement among a dozen 
ten-year-olds, who frequently played Indians in her 
back yard. Sonny pulled at her arm, looked into her 
face, pleadingly. ‘‘Go on upstairs,mom. I am nota 
baby,’’ he whispered. ‘“‘Honestly, I’ll keep still.” 

Instantly mother got up, bade the gang good-by 
and left. As she walked through the basement she 
met the superintendent of the lower classes of the 
church school. 

“This bunch just runs me ragged,” she com- 
plained. 

A little later she asked mother if she would con- 
sider taking over the class of ten-year-old boys, to 
which mother agreed, providing no better teacher 
could be found. 

The next Sunday found mother in the church 
basement promptly at 9.45. The boys were astride 
their chairs. 

“Don’t cowboys wave their hats, shoot guns and 
yell when they ride horses in the movies?”’ 

“Sh! Sh!’ said mother, and again, “Sh! Sh! 
Let’s see, boys, what kind of lesson material do we 
have?” 

“Baby dope. 
Sonny. 

“Last time,’ explained handsome Jack, with an 
impish grin, “teacher said, ‘When you pray you talk 


I hope we can’t find it,” cried 
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to God, and God hears and answers,’ but God never 
said nothin’ to me. I bet you half a buck he never 
did.” 

Mother attempted to explain what she hoped the 
boys could understand of prayer, but was interrupted 
by the opening song some fifteen minutes late. There 
was no good morning talk, no prayer, but birthday 
pennies were dropped in a container. 

Mother went back to a discussion of prayer, but 
was interrupted by Ted, who upset the chair of the 
little girl in the next class. The little girl’s teacher 
shook Ted and insisted that he go right home. Mother 
happened to know that Ted’s dad had been out of 
work for two or three years, and Ted’s mother had 
enough discouragements without sending Ted home 
to her in disgrace, after she had managed to give him 
a bath and gather up clothes enough to make him 
comfortable and clean for church school. 

Mother eagerly explained that Ted was going to 
sit very still on the next chair to hers. This he did 
by mother keeping one arm around him firmly while 
she went back to a discussion of prayer, which was 
interrupted by the superintendent, who had dis- 
covered a lesson leaf. 

“Sissy stuff,’ insisted Jack. So mother went 
back to prayer, but was interrupted by the treasurer, 
who came to collect the pennies. Then mother went 
back to prayer, but was interrupted by the boy who 
brought around the church-school papers. In vain 
mother said, “Sh! Sh! Sh! Just give the papers to me, 
and Ted will pass them later.’’? The boys grabbed not 
only one each, but all they could, and giggled delight- 
edly as they counted their spoils. 

Mother tried to get back to a discussion of 
prayer, but the superintendent announced, “‘Let’s all 
say the Lord’s Prayer,’ which they did as loud and 
as fast as possible, shoving each other all the while. 
Mother tried desperately to hold on to Ted and Sonny 
while the rest grabbed caps and were well up the out- 
side steps with the final ““Amen!”’ 

“Did you ever see such an awful bunch?” 

“There isn’t anything wrong with the boys,” 
mother insisted. “What they need is training.” 

“We haven’t room,” explained a sweet-faced 
mother. ‘“‘We have nearly a hundred children in this 
little basement. 

“T suppose I ought to have more patience,” sighed 
the superintendent. ‘I have brothers of my own and 
know what an awful trial they are.”’ 

Tact never was mother’s strong point. 

“T have three sons,” she said, ‘‘and I know what 
a joy they are. There is no better way to teach a 
child to be irreverent than to shut him up in a church 
or a dirty corner of a basement for an hour and tell 
him, ‘This is a holy place and you must be still,’ with 
no teacher at all, or one who does not love him or 
understand him. 

“Tt is true we have little equipment and are 
crowded, but the finest equipment or fewer children in 
school will not solve such a problem. What we need is 
better trained teachers. A good teacher can work 
miracles with no equipment. Perfect equipment 
without trained teachers can accomplish nothing. 
These boys are all making passing grades in the public 
schools, and the majority are above the average. 


Not one is considered a problem child, because they 
have well trained teachers.” 

“Their teachers are all right if only they would 
sit still and listen and behave themselves,”’ the su- 
perintendent insisted sharply. 

“There are just two ways,” mother insisted, I 
hope not sharply, ‘‘to keep a boy still, and one of them 
is to interest him and the other is to kill him. What 
we need is a full faculty of well trained teachers.” 

The superintendent called mother on the tele- 
phone and told her coldly and politely that her services 
would not be needed. again. Presently someone else 
called mother and asked her if she would please come 
over and wear her oldest clothes, and bring her scrub 
brush and pail, and share in scrubbing the walls and 
ceiling of the basement. Mother complied with as 
good grace as possible, considering that there were 
walls at home needing scrubbing. She hunted up the 
minister and urged him to organize a_ training 
class. 

He said, “I have been thinking of it, but a student 
minister hasn’t much time.” 

This is very true. Mother felt that if she could 


b) 


’ choose between a sermon or two each week for a group 


of adults whose characters are pretty well settled for 
good, or not so good, and a training class for two 
dozen teachers who have charge of the entire formal 
religious training of two hundred children, whose 
character is still in the making, she would prefer the 
training class every time. 

The minister gave one evening each week, and 
kept up his sermons, too, though possibly his lessons 
suffered. 

The superintendent did not find it convenient to 
come at first, but later on took active part. 

There was the teacher who said, “I have taught a 
class for years, and never read a book on the subject 
in my life, excepting the Bible. I don’t need any 
other book.”’ 

There was the successful public school teacher 
who is also a successful daughter to her old parents, 
a successful wife to a husband who has been out of 
work for three years, and is also an unusually success- 
ful mother to three interesting children and finds time 
to sing in the choir and train the mothers’ chorus. 
She admits she hasn’t time really to prepare the church 
school lesson as she should, but teaches because she 
is needed. 

There is the teacher who is a broad reader of good 
modern literature. She says she has made no effort 
to reconcile her religion to her education in other 
lines, and for this reason does not feel fitted to teach, 
but does so because she is needed. 

There is the pretty teacher who enjoys shocking 
everybody by insisting that Judas was the most 
interesting of all the disciples. 

There is one who says, “I think just what I always 
have believed, and nothing on earth could get me to 
change my mind.”’ 

There are a few young girls whose minds seem so 
free from theology and so eager to care for the little 
ones that somehow one gets a better idea of what the 
Master meant when he said, “‘Whosoever shall not re- 
ceive the kingdom of God as a little child shall in no 
wise enter therein.”’ 
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There is Sonny’s mother, who wants to help and 
doesn’t know how to fit in very well, and the young 
minister, who managed to keep harmony between so 
many persons whose opportunities and capacities 
were so different for about eighteen evening sessions, 
with enough interest so that a good many wanted to 
continue the meetings longer, but the minister could 


not spare the time. However, this magazine was 
ordered for the teachers of the lower classes, and there 
is some hope that these teachers will get together 
regularly for discussion of the magazine articles. 
Most of the parents think we have a fine church school 
—excepting the boys.—The Elementary Magazine, 
Methodist Episcopal. 


My Cape Cod Story 


Asa M. Bradley 


) preparing a paper on Cape Cod Universalism 


One NE to whom had been assigned the task of 
4 @ 
0 wrote me for data, as he was neither native 
ok} nor long resident of the Cape. At the time, 
not having my sources at hand, I was little help. 
Such as I have has now been put in shape, ready for 
the next applicant, and may be found with the Uni- 
versalist Historical Society at Tufts College. Clearing 
up my father’s desk after his death, I bundled up a lot 
of memoranda for future consideration. Now, after 
nearly thirty years, I have just untied the string. 
There is material which he had evidently intended to 
use at some time in writing the Universalist story of 
the Cape, which, plus several historical addresses which 
he had delivered at various times and places, forms the 
basis of this story. I have endeavored to put these in 
shape that they may be usable by any one, at any 
future time; but in order to get the true story of Cape 
Cod Universalism, one must read with the under- 
standing of the environment in which the story grew. 
For this reason I am giving the picture of Old Cape 
Cod as I knew it in my childhood. 

I speak of Old Cape Cod, because the Cape Cod 
of my childhood is not that of today. The sandy 
lanes, the creaking stage-coaches, the fleet of packets, 
and the well-kept farm buildings, have given place to 
the black roads, the lines of motor cars, the summer 
hotels, and the colonies of cottagers, who come in 
after schools close and vanish with Labor Day. That 
good right arm of Massachusetts, shaking the clenched 
fist at the stormy Atlantic, was the habitat of a peculiar 
people, made so by their surroundings, and also by 
inheritance. They were of unmixed blood, descended 
from the Pilgrims of Plymouth, who had prospered, 
developed customs, character, and even a vocabu- 
lary, distinctly their own. They were isolated, sep- 
arated from their fellow citizens by long stretches of 
sandy roads, or the expanse of water. As late as my 
boyhood, there was no railroad below Hyannis, and 
no telegraph line. The people lived by the sea, and off 
the sea. They were fishermen, whalers, and merchant 
sailors. Fortunes were quickly made on the sea. 
With the limited means of transportation, the sailor 
was the most important man in the economic scale. 
The young people had a song that they used to sing at 
their merry-makings: 

“Sailors, they get all the money, 
Farmers, they get nought but hay; 
I do love the roving sailor, 

Farmers, they may go their way.” 

The wars of the Revolution and of 1812 were hard 
on Cape people. The sailors were kept at home, the 
British fleets harried the shore; and if there was the 
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privateering which netted fortunes to the ports north 
of Boston, the story wasn’t told. But when it was 
safe, and often when it wasn’t, little vessels, com- 
manded and manned by Cape sailors, were flitting 
from port to port, the masters not only expert as sea- 
men and navigators, but keen traders. My grand- 
father ran a little brig, not over 200 tons, between 
Havana and European ports, coming home about 
once in two years to refit, when there would be great 
rejoicing over the contents of the big chests. (One of 
them now in this house.) In the biography of Dorothea 
Dix, she writes of Dr. Wm. Ellery Channing, his 
family, and herself as companion to the children, 
journeying to Havana on this vessel. She doesn’t 
mention the master’s name, but it was during the 
years that grandfather was in command. These little 
vessels were not only freighters, but passenger liners 
and mail boats as well. 

As the volume of trade increased, so did the size 
of the vessels. I have been told that when grand- 
father’s ship “Choctaw” was built, crowds gathered 
to see the huge vessel, and there was a shaking of wise 
heads, and doubts expressed whether so large a ship 
could be run to profit; she registered a little over 400 
tons. 

With the discovery of gold in California, there 
was demand for anything that would float. It was a 
mad rush to get there before the gold should all be 
gone, and men were paying incredible sums for pas- 
sage. A party of ten Cape men, all seamen or ex- 
seamen, bought a little brig of 120 tons, freighted it 
to the best of their judgment, took on a cook for his 
passage, also several pay passengers, elected their 
officers town meeting fashion, and sailed around Cape 
Horn. They lost money on their vessel and cargo, 
but they got to California. The majority of those old 
vessels which went to California were allowed to rot 
on the mud flats; they had served their purpose, but 
it was one-way traffic for a considerable while. As 
trade became established, the type of vessel then 
afloat was too slow for so long a voyage, and there 
came the era of clipper ships, earning unbelievable 
money, sometimes paying for themselves in a single 
voyage. The wealth of the mines was rolling toward 
Cape Cod. Whether the gold diggers profited may 
be an open question, but those resourceful seamen did, 
and many of the successful masters, investing their 
profits in other ships, were soon able to retire to their 
farms on the Cape, to live at ease for the rest of their 
lives. It was usual for the master to own a share in 
his vessel; the other shares were owned by his neigh- 
bors, these retired captains. 

With their larger and faster vessels, they opened 
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up new avenues of trade, and the tea-clipper had a 
spectacular career. The houses where we used to visit 
in my childhood were veritable museums. During the 
Civil War the Confederate cruisers swept our merchant 
marine largely from the sea, but at the same time 
giving larger returns to the venturesome who came 
through. Also, the naval and transport service of- 
fered good employment. There was a brief comeback 
after the war, a finer type of ships was built than the 
old clippers, and the glory of the former days seemed 
to have returned. An old uncle warned me that the 
day of opportunity on the sea was past, but I couldn’t 
believe it, the colorful romance of his own career was 
too dazzling. But the trans-continental railroads 
took the California business, and tramp steamers 
through the Suez Canal killed the Asiatic trade, and it 
is safe to say that not a single square-rigger afloat is 
flying the American flag today. But they were won- 
derful, those last ships, nothing finer for lines of beauty 
or for service ever sailed the seas. 

But to go back to the “‘good old times,” for I seem 
to have gotten ahead of my story. The families of 
these mariners lived on small farms. It was before 
the days of scientific farming. On lowering days 
they hauled seaweed to fertilize their land. I have 
been told that seaweed has a low content of plant 
food. Maybe, but they raised crops in those days. 
Grandfather raised double the crops with seaweed 
that my father did with commercial fertilizer. I 
have heard it said that my grandmother was the best 
farmer that was ever on the place. Those Cape 
women in their way were as efficient and resourceful 
as their husbands and brothers. While grandfather 
was sailing, grandmother was running things at home, 
the boys raising crops, and the girls spinning, weaving, 
and doing other household tasks, which were consid- 
erable in days when no bakery cart stopped at the door, 
canning was unknown, and the sewing machine was 
yet an unrealized dream. The wool was sheared from 
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their own sheep; and the corn, wheat, and rye grown 
on the farm were ground at the old wind-mill “down 
t’east’ud.”” I don’t know about the flax, I merely 
know that we had some coarse linen sheets which were 
spun and woven in the house. The finer fabrics which 
adorned the family were from out of the big chests 
“when father came home.” Nor was there anything 
out of the ordinary in this, it is the story of the fairly 
prosperous family on Cape Cod a century ago. 

The contacts with the outside world were through 
the packets—little vessels which plied between Boston 
and the home towns. On some height of land would 
be a flag-pole, on which would be hoisted a small 
barrel, as signal that the packet was coming in, and 
for those expecting freight or passengers to come to the 
landing; or a flag at the mast-head was to show that it 
would go out on the next tide. These packets were 
not ideal for comfort, and Cape women didn’t go to 
Boston shopping very often. I have heard it said 
that seamen just in from a long voyage would often 
be sea-sick on the trip home on these packets. Nor 
were they always reliable as freighters. When my 
father moved to the Cape, he shipped a large and 
valuable library, for those days, by packet. A parish- 
ioner had promised to attend to getting it ashore as 
soon as it arrived, but as a matter of convenience de- 
cided to postpone till the next tide; but the next tide 
found the vessel piled up on the beach, dismasted, and 
hold full of water. More than half the books were a 
total loss, and there was a big expense for rebinding, 
which the young minister could ill afford. Some of 
the books are in my library, and show the salt water 
stains. When the railroad was down as far as Sand- 
wich, passenger travel, especially the women, was 
largely diverted. When the road was put through to 
Hyannis, stage lines were established—on the north 
side two trips a day as far as Orleans, and one to. 
Provincetown, making stops every few miles at the 
little post-offices. 


The Puzzle of Immortality 
Sheldon Shepard 


me] HH} question of immortality is a puzzle for most 
of us. <A few have definite, detailed theories 
concerning life after death, and never doubt 
Bae} their truth. These persons may be rein- 
carnationists, heaven-and-hell theologians, Spiritual- 
ists, Universalists, or other believers. But to them, 
immortality offers no puzzle. They know. 

At the opposite pole of thought stand a few 
materialists who are certain that mind, soul and per- 
sonality are all determined by the particular ar- 
rangement of protons and electrons which make up 
the physical body. For them, there is no plausible 
reason for giving attention to the problem of life after 
death. To these, too, immortality offers no puzzle. 
They know. 

But I think that, at heart, most thinking people 
are somewhere in the territory between these two. 
There is so much forward and upward reach of hope 
within us, such a strong sense of justice, so true an 
impression of the worth of thoughts and dreams—of 
the personality—that we feel, almost instinctively it 


seems, that somehow our inmost natures are as ever- 
lasting as the universe. Yet we are disturbed by the 
apparent dependence of mind and soul upon the body, 
even to the point of sometimes fearing that the per- 
sonality is identical with the body. For most of us, 
the problem of immortality remains a puzzle. We do. 
not know. 

But there is nothing in all creation is any less a 
puzzle. Life itself is a far greater mystery than eternal 
life following it. How and why did we come to be? 
What is the meaning of existence? What is the na- 
ture of life? What is the difference between sixteen 
chemical elements in a sack and the same elements 
dreaming the dreams of aspiring men? No one knows. 
Yet we find life glorious. Under the full capacity of 
the interpreting mind and heart, it becomes a wonder 
and a joy. How much grander than any stone could 
dream! 

I am perfectly content to leave life a mystery. 
I shall devote myself to learning all I can about it, 
but shall keep alive the reverent awe with which I 
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gaze wonderingly upon its grandeur. Unless I succeed 
in attaining an opinion which declares its nature and 
meaning to my entire satisfaction, I shall be com- 
pelled, with the vast majority of other human beings, 
to leave it a puzzle, only knowing that it is a far 
sublimer reality than I could possibly imagine. 

Now I feel the same way about the puzzle of im- 
mortality. I may never be able to give intellectual 
assent to any description of pearly gates, golden 
streets, wings and harps, loved ones waiting by the 
river, communications with the parted, or the lords 
of Karma assigning progressing souls to their needed 
experiences. But in the presence of life, and of the 
glorious human personality—seemingly the highest 
pinnacle of the creative expression—I am content to 


look with wondering awe into the unseen future. I 
am glad to trust the power which set the gate of 
physical death at the end of this magnificent journey 
of earthly life. And whatever may be the meaning 
and purpose of that which follows death, I know it is 
more fitting than any picture my human mind could 
entertain, more sublime than any description I could 
understand, and more glorious than the highest 
capacity of my heart for fond hoping and expectant 
dreaming. It is better than any story ever told. 

Immortality is a puzzle only because we try to 
step it down to the level of theology or doctrine. Left 
where it belongs—in the hand of the power which 
could give life and reason and dreams—it is the sub- 
lime reality of confident faith! 


Facing the Facts of Lawlessness 
John J. Mahoney 


flights of faney pertaining to this problem of 
lawlessness; whereas I, on the contrary, Dr. 
Wirt the Second, will spread before you the cold facts. 
I respectfully submit that I had no such thought in 
mind. I lack the ability to do what the Wickersham 
Commission confessedly failed to do. I can attempt 
only to set before you a few significant facts concerning 
lawlessness in general, and follow them by certain 
other facts that throw light on the problem of law- 
lessness among the young. It is important that we 
see the picture in all its ugliness. Our efforts that look 
toward amelioration will be fruitless otherwise. 

And now first let it be recorded that the American 
people, taking them by and large, are a very lawless 
crowd. We have always been so. We inherit a tradi- 
tion of lawlessness that comes down to us through the 
years. And we shall not be easily redeemed. Statis- 
tics can readily be found to prove our disgrace. Of 
course, statistics are treacherous things, and lend 
themselves to varying interpretations. Some authori- 
ties interpret them with greater caution and restraint 
than do others. But after all allowances are made, 
and all palliations set down, the fact is, seemingly, 
that, in comparison with other countries, our regard 
for law and order is very low. Note Hoffman: “Does 
anyone rise to deny the assertion that we are the most 
lawless nation on earth? . . . In the United States, 
figures show that the average homicide record per 
100,000 of our population was 7.2 (1911 to 1921). In 
Ontario and Quebec for the same ten-year period it 
was 0.5. In England, Scotland, and Wales, it varied 
from 0.4 to 0.9. In Australia and South Africa it was 
1.9; in Italy it was 3.6; in Switzerland it was 0.2.” 
And more to the same effect. Hoffman has been col- 
lecting such statistics for years. In other tables he 
shows that with respect to burglary and other major 
offenses, the story is the same. He points out that 
within the last ten years the record has not improved a 
whit. One city in the country, not Chicago, has year 
in and year out with almost unfailing regularity chalked 
up an all-high total of over sixty homicides per 100,000 
in the population. Compare this with what you find 
in Canada, just over the line! 


Now why this ugly situation? Obviously, any 
thoroughgoing attempt at improvement must take 
cognizance of causes. Clearly, to effect a real cure 
for this disease, we must try at least to remove its 
causes. Only in this way can we really make possible 
a deep-seated regard for law. What, then, are the 
causes of lawlessness? The list is a long one: we make 
too many laws, we rely on laws to make people good, 
we are lax in law-enforcement, our legal machinery is 
cumbersome and slow. There is no point in further 
development here. It is important, however, that 
here and now I repeat my contention, that those who 
are working at this problem should have these causes 
in mind before attempting remedial procedures. 

One illustration will suffice to make clear what I 
mean. For a dozen years past the public schools 
have been promoting character education. In these 
character-education programs one of the virtues 
greatly stressed is that of obedience. And the view 
seems to hold that by stressing and securing obedience 
to law, in school, the spirit and habit of obedience to 
law, out of school, is thereby more or less assured. Is 
this so? Suppose the school is situated in a commun- 
ity or a neighborhood where law-breaking of one type 
or another is the vogue. Suppose the students in that 
school feel that, in the world outside the school walls, 
the thing to do is to break the law, because nine times 
out of ten you can get away with it, and because, 
anyway, it’s only the dumb-bell that gets caught. Of 
what avail, in this instance, the school’s preachments? 
And wouldn’t it be better, in such a situation, for 
the school to face its limitations, and boldly challenge 
the adult community to clean house, so that character 
education might have a chance to function? In other 
words, shouldn’t school people who aim at turning 
out a law-abiding citizenry face the facts, and cease 
acting as if we were all living in a law-abiding world? 

' The significance of the point just made is en- 
hanced when we note the fact that prisons throughout 
the land would be very nearly emptied if we could 
eliminate lawlessness among the young. ‘Twenty- 
five per cent of the inmates of Sing Sing are under 
twenty-one years of age; fifty per cent under twenty- 
five; eighty per cent under thirty. And these figures 
are typical of what we find everywhere. The fact is 
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that it is the young people who fill our prisons. And, 
let it be noted, most of these young people are gradu- 
ates of correctional institutions that, for one reason or 
another, failed in their task of reform. We have three 
such institutions in Massachusetts. Last year they 
enrolled, all told, approximately 2,000 boys and girls. 
They cost the state, yearly, over $600,000. This 
month there are about 2,600 of these youngsters out 
on parole. Are these institutions functioning effec- 
tively? I can speak from first-hand knowledge with 
respect to two of these three. Without any idea at 
all of attaching blame to anybody, for the problem is 
one of unconscionable difficulty, I nevertheless ad- 
vance the contention that there is much room for 
improvement in these two institutions; and I am glad 
to say that within the past year several promising 
changes have been inaugurated. These institutions, 
it should be remembered, are not prisons. They are 
schools. Their task is that of reclaiming juvenile 
delinquents. Obviously they should be the _ best 
schools possible, staffed with the best people that can 
be secured. Is it economical for Massachusetts to 
spend $600,000 annually to reclaim wayward young- 
sters, if they continue to break the law? 

Our correctional institutions must be improved. 
But more fundamental, as a means of reducing law- 
lessness, is the organization of community effort to 
detect and save the young delinquent before he ever 
reaches their doors. Communities should organize, 
discover why youngsters go wrong, and develop 
agencies that aim at prevention. Right here we again 
face the question, Why do these youngsters go wrong? 
What are the causes of juvenile delinquency? Is it 
broken homes, the influence of gangs, unemployment, 
lack of religious instruction? Again the catalogue of 
alleged causes is a long one. And we cannot be sure 
in our deductions. My own study of this situation 
for several years past has, however, brought me to one 
conviction. Though the causes of juvenile delin- 
quency are many, but one cause is especially sig- 
nificant, and should engage the attention of those 
people in our communities who organize to fight 
crime. I call it ‘‘a lack of outlet for youth’s adventure- 
some urge.”’ Let me elaborate. 

Not all youths are adventuresome in the sense 
that they crave experiences beyond the law. Some 
are by nature tractable, amenable, docile, in general 
disposed to accept regulatory disciplines, and “stand 
hitched.” They constitute the large body of the 
well-behaved, in and out of school, who give their 
teachers little trouble, and allow their parents to sleep 
at night. An occasional glimpse of what “high life’’ 
affords satisfies them that traveling the path of re- 
spectability is, on the whole, the more desirable way. 
They don’t aspire to canonization. Indeed, they may 
be ‘‘full of the devil.’’ But it’s the kind of devil that 
yields without perverse rebellion to the exorcising 
influence of church, and home, and school. College 
students, for example, disregard certain laws, as do 
their respectable elders. And Harvard and Prince- 
ton and Yale undergraduates occasionally achieve 
the headlines because of riotous conflicts with police 
authorities. But a strange twist of logic enables a 
community to find palliation for such conduct which, 
when manifested by a less-favored group, calls forth 


indignation and alarm. Boys will be boys. Youth 
must have its fling. With these soporifics, people 
condone the misbehaviors of those who, as a matter 
of fact, come tomorrow, are America’s solid citizens. 
Fine young people. The sort Herman Hagedorn 
apotheosized, in ‘‘You are the Hope of the World.” 

In another group we place those youngsters for 
whom lawlessness of one type or another holds a 
persuasive lure. They thrill at danger. This is 
nothing new. A generation or two ago, there were 
youngsters with the same urge. But the temptation 
to satisfy that urge by smashing the law was not so 
great as it is today. There were other and safer ways 
of blowing off steam. City boys in the eighteen 
nineties, for example, traveled in.rival gangs. They 
fought and acquired black eyes. They “‘spunked’’ one 
another—to cross long railroad bridges, to “dive off” 
high places, to run the rafters in buildings under con- 
struction. They rode horses, bare-back, to the black- 
smith’s, to get them shod. They ran from the “‘cops,” 
when they were caught at the heinous offense of 
stealing apples from the neighbor’s yard. They got 
into a good deal of trouble, one way or another, but 
they didn’t get into court, usually, nor did they de- 
serve to. In those days, the parent was judge, jury, 
and prosecuting officer; and the culprit ‘did his 
stretch” outside prison-walls. Of course, there were 
“truant schools,’ to which those felons were com- 
mitted who persisted in evincing a dislike for school. 
There were reform schools, too. But incarceration 
therein won no halo. The typical young hellion of the 
“Gay Nineties’ was regarded by staid elders as a 
doubtful social asset, and there was some speculation 
as to the possibility of his escaping the hangman’s 
rope. Compared with today’s crop, he sprouted wings. 

Once again we note the chances for distortion 
when one ruminates over the superiorities of a bygone 
past. With full cognizance of all that, we submit that 
youth today, when impelled by the adventurous urge, 
isn’t at all squeamish about breaking the law. In 
fact, it is the one choice way of getting the well-known 
“kick.” This is not strange. The bandits and the 
outlaws today are not miles removed, on some far- 
flung frontier. The frontier of crime is on our doorstep 
in the thickly inhabited cities and towns. The Younger 
Brothers, the James Brothers, the Daltons, Calamity 
Jane, and Billy the Kid have found reincarnation in 
the equally lawless but much less heroic carcasses of 
our present-day high-jackers and racketeers. If you 
live in the right localities, you can be on terms of 
speaking acquaintance with those who transgress in 
various dangerous ways. And you can catch the 
exciting thrill attendant upon out and out conflict 
with the law. Or you can get this, vicariously, any 
time, any place, by spending an hour with the motion 
pictures. For life in the underworld monopolizes the 
screen. Add to this the very natural fever of adoles- 
cence to get rich quick, and travel in a powerful car— 
for that’s America—and the environment is complete 
for crime-breeding. On city streets nowadays, the 
younger children play “cops and gangsters,”’ with the 
more spirited spirits playing the gangster parts. 
Adolescents run to cars—and gin. Speech is fash- 
ioned after the argot of the underworld. To act 
“hard-boiled,” if caught in a “jam,” is to earn the acco- 
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lade. And girls are not lacking to prove, if things go 
wrong, that a woman will stand by her man. 

I offer the foregoing for what you think it may be 
worth. I am fully convinced myself that scores of 
boys land in correctional institutions, mainly because 
they crave excitement, and the easiest way to get it is 
to break the law. If this is so, can the communities 


do anything to make it possible for these youngsters 
to satisfy this craving without breaking the law? Can 
schools do anything to make education for this par- 
ticular group more alluring than it is today? Is either 
school or community sufficiently aware of the need for 
discovering wholesome outlets for youth’s adventure- 
some urge? 


The Issue in Higher Learning’ 


Robert Maynard Hutchins 


SHE most characteristic feature of the modern 
| world is bewilderment. It has become the 
fashion to be bewildered. Anybody who says 

Ms} he knows anything or understands anything 
is Pat once suspected of affectation or falsehood. Even 
the President of the United States has been forced to 
say repeatedly that he does not know what he is do- 
ing, that he is merely experimenting, and that he ex- 
pects to have to abandon many things that he is try- 
ing. Consistency has become a vice and opportunism 
a virtue. We do not know where we are going, or why; 
and we have almost given up the attempt to find out. 

This is an extraordinary situation. Certainly we 
have more facts about the world, about ourselves, and 
the relations among ourselves than were available to 
any of our ancestors. We console ourselves with the 
delusion that the world is much more complicated 
than the one our ancestors inhabited. It does not 
seem possible that its complexity has increased at 
anywhere near the same rate as our knowledge of 
facts about it. If, as Descartes led us to believe, the 
soul’s good is the domination of the physical uni- 
verse, our souls have achieved a very high degree of 
good indeed. If, as we have been convinced since 
the Renaissance, the advance of the race is in direct 
proportion to the volume of information it possesses, 
we should by now have reached every imaginable 
human goal. We have more information, more means 
of getting more information, and more means of dis- 
tributing information than at any time in history. 
Every citizen is equipped with information, useful 
and useless, sufficient to deck out a Cartesian paradise. 
And yet we are bewildered. 

For three hundred years we have cherished a 
faith in the beneficent influence of facts. As Hilaire 
Belloc’s doggerel puts it: 

The path of life, men said, is hard and rough 
Only beca. se we do not know enough. 

When science has discovered something more, 
We shall be happier than we were before. 


Our faith in facts grew with every succeeding 
century, until it became the dominant force in our 
society. It excluded every other interest and deter- 
mined every procedure. Let us get the facts, we said, 
serene in the confidence that if we did, all our prob- 
lems would be solved. We got them. Our problems 
are insoluble still. 

Since we have confused science with information, 
ideas with facts, and knowledge with miscellaneous 
data, and since information, facts, and data have not 


*Reprinted from The International Journal of Hthics, Vol. 44, 
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lived up to our high hopes of them, we are witnessing 
today a revulsion against science, ideas, and knowl- 
edge. The anti-intellectualism of the nineteenth cen- 
tury was bad enough. A new and worse brand is now 
arising. We are in despair because the keys which 
were to open the gates of heaven have let us into a 
larger but more oppressive prison house. We think 
those keys were science and the free intelligence of 
man. They have failed us. We have long since cast 
off God. To what can we now appeal? The answer 
comes in the undiluted animalism of the last works of 
D. H. Lawrence, in the emotionalism of demagogues, 
in Hitler’s scream, “‘We think with our blood.’ Satis- 
fied that we have weighed reason and found it wanting, 
we turn now to passion. Man attempts to cease to 
be a rational animal, and endeavors to become merely 


animal. In this attempt he is destined to be un- 
successful. It is his reason which tells him he is be- 
wildered. 


My thesis is that in modern times we have sel- 
dom tried reason at all, but something we mistook for 
it, that our bewilderment results in large part from 
this mistake, and that our salvation lies not in the re- 
jection of the intellect but in a return to it. Let me 
say at once that in urging a return to the intellect I do 
not urge a return to that vicious intellectualism whose 
leading exponent is Descartes. He turned his back to 
the world and its past, and there by his German stove 
in a heavy woolen bathrobe thought himself into a 
mathematical universe which was to be understood by 
measurement alone. His thinking produced a reaction 
in succeeding generations which led at the last to a 
denial of the intellectual powers of mankind. 

Let me say, too, that in advocating a return to 
reason I do not advocate abandonment of our interest 
in facts. I proclaim the value of observation and ex- 
periment. I would proclaim too the value of ra- 
tional thought, and would suggest that without it 
facts may prove worthless, trivial, and irrelevant. 
In the words of a great contemporary, ‘‘The flame re- 
mains feeble on which piles of green wood are flung.” 
During the nineteenth century and since, we have been 
flinging piles of green wood on the fire and have almost 
succeeded in putting it out. Now we can hardly see 
through the smoke. 

Our program has amounted to a denial of the 
nature of man. ‘Tested a priori, such denial results in 
self-contradiction; tested by its consequences, it has 
been found unsuccessful. It has led us to devote our- 
selves to measuring and counting the phenomena 
which passed before our eyes. It has diverted us from 
the task of understanding them. Modern empirical 
science, which in origin was the application of mathe- 
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matics to experience by means of measurement and 
experiment, has come in recent exposition to be con- 
sidered exclusively an affair of experiment and measure- 
ment. Contemporary physical and biological re- 
search inherited the analytical procedures which, 
combined with observation, constitute a science; and 
to a great extent the heritage has been fruitful. But 
contemporary physical and biological scientists have 
also inherited the nineteenth century’s anti-intellectual 
account of empirical science, which placed primary 
emphasis upon the accumulation of observed facts. 
The practice of contemporary scientists is thus para- 
doxically better than what they preach about the na- 
ture and ideals of science. In this paradox we have 
a source of our bewilderment. And unfortunately 
other disciplines, the social studies and the humanities, 
have been more influenced by the precepts of the 
natural scientists than by their practices. They, too, 
even in the fine arts, have decided they must be 
scientific and have thought they could achieve this aim 
merely by accumulating facts. So we have lots of 
“sadgets’ in the natural sciences and lots of infor- 


mation in the other fields of knowledge. The gadget- _ 


eers and the data collectors, masquerading as scientists, 
have threatened to become the supreme chieftains of 
the scholarly world. . 

We may be permitted to doubt whether a science 
can be founded by the methods they have advocated. 
We may refer with profit to the words which Claude 
Bernard kept repeating again and again. “By simply 
noting facts,’”’ he said, “we can never succeed in es- 
tablishing a science. Pile up facts and observations 
as we may, we shall be none the wiser.’”’ And once 
more: “‘Endless accumulation of observations leads 
nowhere.” 


The physics of Aristotle was not mechanics, but 
a statement of the general principles applicable to 
change and motion in nature. It involved another 
mode of analysis than that which modern science has 
employed. It suggests that the fundamental con- 
stituent of a science is the analysis of its basic con- 
cepts, and that without this a science cannot exist. 
The proper immediate subject matter of a science is 
its abstractions, as can be seen as soon as the question 
is asked, What is the basis of the division, classifica- 
tion, and selection of the concrete material? The 
answer, contrary to Francis Bacon, is that the 
basis must be found in the rational analysis, which 
is logically prior to the empirical operations in- 
volved. 

I am far from denying the accomplishments of 
modern empirical science. Its record has been a 
grand one. It has developed new and effective modes 
of investigation and therapy. It has invented in- 
struments, established laboratories, built schools of 
medicine, and endowed research foundations. But as 
the Renaissance could accuse the Middle Ages of be- 
ing rich in principles and poor in facts, we are now en- 
titled to inquire whether we are not rich in facts and 
poor in principles. And we may ask ourselves, too, 
whether a wealth of facts is likely to help us find our 
way through the mazes of this present world. Ra- 
tional analysis finds and orders abstractions which can 
be organized into systems, and it is by the recognition 
or application of these systems in concrete material 
that we understand things in nature. Our bewilder- 
ment has resulted from our notion that salvation de- 
pends on information. The remedy may be a return 
to the processes of rational thought. 

(To be concluded) 


The Scandinavian Liberals 
Charles R. Joy 


of Norway, was essentially Unitarian in his views. 
He was trained for the ministry, but his radical views 
brought dismay to the conservatives, and he resigned. 
He was a fearless man, who was called the ‘Byron of 
Norway,’ and his influence on the people was far- 
reaching. 

Following Wergeland come two of the great 
figures in world literature, Bjornstjerne Bjornson and 
Henrik Ibsen, both of them liberalizing influences in 
religion and life. Bjornson was the son of a clergy- 
man, but his study of the German and Dutch critics 
of the Bible revolutionized his faith. All forms of 
orthodoxy became hateful to him. He was a valiant 
champion of liberty as against all efforts to subjugate 
the human spirit. Ibsen, though he never gave ex- 
plicit expression to his religious convictions, was 
another mighty fighter against all sham and hypocrisy, 
against all the widespread sins of society. He protested 
against the ruthless, heartless, blundering domination 
of the majority. He pleaded for the freedom of the 
individual. He called upon man to be true to the 


ideals of his own heart. 
eralism in Scandinavia. 
These men, however, were never known as Uni- 
tarians. ,Unitarianism was planted in Scandinavia 
by two young men who brought it back to their native 
soil after long sojourns in the United States. Tambs 
Lyche was the first of these two men to return with 
this new gospel of life. He gave himself with untiring 
energy to the preaching of these new truths. His work 
was carried on by the second of these young men, 
who is better known, though he was no more indefatig- 
able in his devotion to the cause. Kristofer Janson 
was trained for the Established Church, and this 
training, combined with great literary and oratorical 
skill, brought his great success and power. He founded 
the first Unitarian church in Scandinavia at Chris- ||) 
tiania, in 1898. His regular Sunday services were ||) 
often attended by four or five hundred people, and by 
his lectures, novels, poems, and treatises he became 
known throughout Norway, Sweden, and Denmark. 


Janson’s successor was Herman Haugerud, who |||, 


also brought his Unitarianism from America, and who || 
had received a theological education at Meadville. | 


Under his able guidance the church grew and pros- || 
pered. Meanwhile liberal ideas were spreading in the ||| 


He was a forerunner of lib- | 
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Hstablished Church, which became saturated with 
Unitarianism. Probably, indeed, the future of lib- 
eralism in Norway, as in Iceland, Sweden, and Den- 
mark, will be largely within the rather hospitable 
walls of the Established Church. 

In the latter years of the last century Kristofer 
Janson gave many lectures in Denmark. Rev. Uffe 
Birkedal during the winter of 1899-1900 delivered a 
series of addresses in Copenhagen about religious 
problems. He had been a minister in the Established 
Church of Denmark, the so-called People’s Church, 
but at last he resigned because of his liberal opinions. 
Following the series of addresses he was asked to 
conduct some services of worship. The opening ser- 
vice was held on February 18, 1900, and this day is 
considered the birthday of Danish Unitarianism. 
A little later in the same year a society was organized 
with a constitution and regular membership, and on 
May 17 the first general assembly was held. 

At first there was a great deal of opposition from 
the Established Church, which showed itself not only 
in open attacks from the pulpit, but also in steady ob- 
struction to the work of the new church. Again and 
again under the influence of the orthodox the halls that 
the Unitarians had engaged for their services were 
denied to them, and they had to move elsewhere. The 
difficulties were augmented by the minister’s increas- 
ing deafness, which prevented him from taking part in 
discussions, and finally shut him from almost all in- 
tercourse with his fellows. His work would have been 
quite impossible had it not been for the kindly and 
efficient assistance of Miss Mary Westenholtz, who 
for about a quarter of a century, until 1925, was sec- 
retary of the church committee. Miss Westenholtz 
was a woman of prominent connections, high-minded, 
cultured, and consecrated. From 1904 until 1918 she 
edited the little fortnightly church paper called the 
Protestantistedende. 

Mr. Birkedal’s work was naturally much circum- 
scribed by his deafness. Very few public meetings in 
addition to the services could be held, but the minister 
busied himself writing many books and pamphlets 
on religious problems. He translated into Danish all 
of Carlyle’s works, Milton’s “Paradise Lost” and 
“Samson,”’ Emerson’s ‘‘Essays,” and many poems by 
Tennyson, Burns, and others. He was a poet in his 
own right, and wrote many of the loveliest hymns now 
sung in our Danish Unitarian church. He received an 
annual pension from the state for his splendid trans- 
lations, the only man who has ever been so honored 
in Denmark. 

Rev. Uffe Birkedal resigned in 1918 because of 
rheumatism. He was succeeded by the present min- 
ister of the church in Copenhagen, Rev. Thorvald 
Kierkegaard, who had been serving the church as an 
assistant for some months before. Pastor Kierkegaard 
was a “candidatus theologiae,”’ prepared for the 
ministry in the State Church. He had been teaching 
for some time in the Volkshochschule, of which his 
father was headmaster. He gave up this teaching, as 
his heart was in the ministry, and was ordained on 
September 29, 1918, the day after he was forty years 
old. At that time there were 140 members in Det Fri 
Kirkesamfund, as the society is called. Now there are 
550. From 1918 until 1927 the services were held in 


seven different places, but at last a fine new church 
building, the “ Unitarernes Hus,” was erected in 1927 
in the center of the city. The building is very lovely, 
with a relief of the Prodigal Son on the exterior over 
the door, and a fresco of the Good Samaritan over the 
pulpit in the interior. The main auditorium seats 450, 
and there is a lecture room for 200. The building also 
contains an apartment for the caretaker, a library, 
and an office for the minister. Public meetings of all 
kinds, meetings of the youth league, the women’s 
society, and study circlesare among the many activities 
constantly going on in this building. 

The opposition from the Established Church has 
died down now. The more conservative ministers 
still preach against the Unitarians, and are sure that 
they are going to hell, but liberalism continues to 
grow even in the State Church itself. In reality many 
of the ministers and thousands of the people are 
Unitarian in their thinking. Some of the ministers 
now give occasional addresses in the Unitarian House, 
and it is expected that. many of them will attend the 
meetings of the International Congress next summer. 
A few indeed have consented to serve on the local 
committee in charge of the meetings. 

Pastor Kierkegaard and his committee have been 
busy for months making preparations for the Congress, 
and extend a most cordial invitation to the liberals of 
America to be guests of the Danish Unitarians in 
Copenhagen next August. 
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CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTORS AND THE R. O. T. C. 


As reported in Information Service of March 11, 1933, two 
students were suspended from the University of Maryland in 
19382 for refusing military training. One of them was reinstated 
by the Baltimore Superior Court. The decision, however, which 
was reported in that issue, was reversed by the Maryland State 
Court of Appeals. The United States Supreme Court held that 
it had no jurisdiction in the case. At the University of Cali- 
fornia two students were suspended in 1933. 

Last fall thirty-one students applied for exemption from 
military drill at Ohio State University. The application for 
exemption signed by all the pacifists requesting it included a 
statement declaring in part: “I am a ‘conscientious objector’ 
because of sincere religious, humanitarian, political or social 
beliefs. I have such deep convictions in this matter that I will 
refuse to enter military service in case the United States, of 
which I am a citizen, engages in war outside the boundaries of 
this country, or is engaged in war due to invasion by another 
nation. Such is my firm and reasoned intention at the time I 
sign this statement.’ President George W. Rightmire of the 
university appointed a committee of three members of the faculty, 
including the commandant of the military training corps, to 
consider each case individually. Fifteen students were excused; 
sixteen were refused exemption on the ground that they were in- 
sincere, but no statement has been issued giving the basis for 
this decision. The group who were refused exemption were 
ordered to take the training or leave the university. Eight re- 
fused to submit to training and were suspended, seven on Jan. 
11, and one a little later. One of the seven has, however, been 
reinstated and excused from drill because of a physical defect. 
Three of the suspended students are Methodists, one a Con- 
gregationalist (son of a Cleveland minister), one a Presbyterian, 
one a Friend. The one who was reinstated is the only one with- 
out church connections. The class records of the students ex- 
pelled indicate that all were fairly good students and several ex- 
ceptionally good. Russell I. Hare, father of one of the boys ex- 
pelled, said in a letter published in The Christian Century of 
March 7, that he had endorsed his son’s application, which was 
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granted for the first term but refused for the second, that he and 
his wife and their pastor had written President Rightmire. 

On Jan. 8, before the university had taken definite action, 
the Ministerial Association of Franklin County, Ohio, adopted, 
by a vote seventy-five to one, a resolution declaring its- con- 
viction that “military training at the university ought to be 
made optional and that, until such time as it is made optional, 
a declaration of conscientious objection on the part of a student 
should be accepted grounds for exemption from drill. 

“We covenant together,” the statement continues, ‘‘to 
give all students our practical support when such students are 
expelled or threatened with expulsion from the university.” 

On Jan. 26, the Executive Committee of the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches adopted a statement reaffirming its conviction 
‘that civil educational institutions should not make military 
training compulsory,” and stating further: ‘“‘We believe that in 
institutions where military training is now compulsory students 
having conscientious scruples against military drill should be 
permitted to continue their studies, and that in those cases where 
such students have been suspended they should be immediately 
reinstated and given the opportunity to resume their studies.” 

On Jan. 81, the Ohio Council of Churches and the Ohio 
Pastors’ Convention adopted a resolution declaring in part: 

“That we will uphold the freedom of conscience and the 
right of young men to an education in our tax program and sup- 
ported university without having their moral convictions re- 
pudiated and their thoughts regimented. 

“That we ministers reaffirm the unqualified peace pro- 
nouncements of previous conventions. .. . 

“That we pledge ourselves to the organization of the Prot- 
estant ministry in Ohio for a united protest against compulsory 
military training in connection with our educational system, and 
to the active support of such conscientious objectors as may be 
threatened with sacrifice of their education in the meantime.” 

The World Tomorrow for March 5 carried an “‘Open Letter 
to Methodists” signed by two of the boys who were dismissed 
from Ohio State University and four who were exempted. 
They declare that ‘because of our attempt to be loyal to the 
gospel of Christ and the teaching of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church regarding war (by refusing military drill) we have either 
been suspended from the university until such time as we shall 
conform, disobey our consciences and enroll in the drill, or we 
have faced considerable difficulty and embarrassment in fol- 
lowing our consciences even though we have been permitted to 
be in college.” They have been “reared and educated in the 
Methodist Episcopal Church” and have been taught that ‘‘war 
is wrong and violates all that Christ stands for. . . .” 

They have ‘‘faced ostracism” and in some instances have 
been refused employment because of their beliefs. 

“While we have been passing through this economic, mental 
and spiritual struggle, we have received no communications from 
any responsible group of fellow-Christians or from any re- 
sponsible officers in the church which would indicate whether or 
not the church approves our loyalty to Christ.” 

They then ask whether the Methodist Church does or does 
not approve of their attitude and whether the church intends 
“doing anything specific and concrete to help us keep inviolate a 
Methodist conscience.” They and many fellow-students are 
“watching with closest scrutiny to see whether the utterances of 
our church are to be taken seriously or whether they are to be 
judged only as harmiess words.”—Jnformation Service, Federal 


Council. 


THE TEN COMMANDMENTS TODAY 


A father addressing an audience of Sunday-school teachers 
and clergymen in Philadelphia said that the Ten Command- 
ments have been “‘outmoded by present-day living conditions,’’ 
and, speaking trankly of his own difficulty, added: ‘‘Today life 
is not so simple and I find it increasingly hard to tell my own 
children what I believe is right.” 

A careful rereading of the Ten Commandments, followed by 


a day in any court in the land, might indicate even to the casual 
observer that the Decalogue is still pretty much in force. Then 
there are two shorter commandments, found in the twenty-se cond 
chapter of the Gospel according to St. Matthew, which might 
be called to the attention of the children. They sum up the Ten, 
and have been found generally helpful.—Literary Digest. 


THE UNIVERSALIST LOYALTY FELLOWSHIP 
Louis Annin Ames President 


Universalists everywhere will be interested to learn of the 
selection of Mr. Louis Annin Ames of New York City for the 
presidency of the Universalist Loyalty Fellowship. Associated 
with Mr. Ames, in the officiary of this Fellowship which Mr. 
Ames originated, are the Rev. Roger F. Etz, D. D., secretary, 
Mr. A. Ingham Bicknell, treasurer, and an Executive Board, con- 
sisting of the Hon. G. E. Danforth of Nashua, N. H., Hon. 
Robert W. Hill of Salem, Mass., Mr. Victor A. Friend of Melrose, 
Mass., Mr. Charles B. Ladd of Everett, Mass., and the Hon. 
Leon O. Tebbetts of Watervilie, Maine. 

It is expected that under the leadership and guidance of Mr. 
Ames and his associates a steadily increasing number of faithful 
and devoted Universalists will join the 
Universalist Loyalty Fellowship, and 
so assist in the unifying of our people 
back of all general denominational 
activities. 

This Fellowship was proposed by 
Mr. Ames, and was authorized by the 
Worcester Convention, for the purpose 
of attempting to realize in our Uni- 
versalist Church, at least, the prayer of 
Jesus, “that they may be one.” This 
purpose is to be carried out by the en- 
listing of individual Universalists, up 
to twenty per cent of the constituency of the local church, as 
members of the Fellowship, at $10.00 per year per member. 

Hach state will be linked to the general organization by the 
appointment of a vice-president, who will have supervision of 
the development of the Fellowship in his or her state. The de- 
velopment work will consist of the appointment in each parish 
of a Loyalty Fellowship representative who will keep the matter 
before the local church and solicit memberships in the local field. 

The income from membership dues will be applied to the 
stabilizing and extension of the Church Extension Program of the 
denomination, which is now in process of reorganization for the 
purpose of making it more effective and better adapted to modern 
missionary opportunities and requirements. These funds will 
also serve a broader purpose still and, under the resolution of the 
Worcester Convention, will become applicable to denominational 
services as the ‘Board of Trustees may deem advisable.” 

The Universalist Church is very fortunate in being able to 
command the services of Mr. Louis Annin Ames as president and 
leader of this new, important and permanent Fellowship move- 
ment. Mr. Ames has served the denomination since his youth, 
in his own local church, the Church of the Divine Paternity, 
New York City, in the National Y. P. C. U., in the New York 
Universalist Convention, and as chairman of the Board of Trus- 
tees, and the Executive Committee, and the Committee of Fi- 
nance and Investment of the Universalist General Convention. 

He is still a member of the last named committee, and is 
giving to the General Convention the benefit of his long ex- 
perience and sound judgment in fiscal matters. His leadership 
in this new legion of honor, the Universalist Loyalty Fellowship, 
will win the co-operation of his fellow Universalists throughout 
the Church in this significant endeavor to draw the constituency 
closer together in the interest and for the constructive benefit of 
the whole Church and the accomplishment of its mission in the 
world. His leadership, and the purpose of the Fellowship, is a 
stout and timely challenge to loyal! Universalists everywhere to 
go forward together to the fulfillment of the faith we profess, 
in a service of love and benevolence to the world. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


A MOVING LETTER FROM A FAIR-MINDED MAN 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

In your issue of April 7 there appears under the heading, ‘‘In 
a Nutshell,” the following sentence: ““T’he most cruel and ruthless 
lobby in American history, that of the World War veterans, has 
seized control of our government, and will keep control unless 
easy-going, good-natured, hail-fellow-well-met voters wake up.”’ 

For one who is a veteran himself and has been thrown with 
a lot of the suffering caused by the late war, who saw men ac- 
tually suffering from wounds and other disabilities have their 
compensation wiped out a year ago, the above statement is 
disconcerting. My only reason in writing is because of the many 
fine things you say and publish in the Leader which prompt me 
to think that after all you are a human being, and that when you 
know the facts you are fearless enough to correct your own mis- 
takes. 

Your statement about the veterans’ lobby is presumed to 
refer to the National Legislative Committee of the American 
Legion, as the Legion is the only organization representing the 
great body of veterans of the World War. You fail to say what 
you think ought to be done. Although your statement indicates 
as much, yet I am inclined to doubt that you agree with the 
Stanford University paper when it said recently, “Let the 
wounded veterans die if they were fools enough to go to war,” 
and that the country would be better off if “the Legionnaires 
would kill their families and themselves.” 

The Legion welcomes constructive criticism from people 
who have made a study of the needs. For that reason they have 
constantly sought and received advice and guidance from the 
highest medical authorities in the country. It might be inter- 
esting to note that those opposed have never offered any medical 
evidence to support their contentions. : 

The average man in the street will tell you that he thinks 
the government should take care of veterans and their families 
where the veteran suffered a disability on account of his service 
in the army. That is exactly what the Legion stands for. 

The Legion has been accused of fighting the New Deal. 
I hardly think you can find another organization that has done 
more effective work in supporting the various recovery measures. 
The first message to any organization after he assumed office was 
given by Mr. Roosevelt on the night after his inauguration to the 
American Legion. As the keynote speaker to launch the N. R. A. 
consumers’ drive, the President selected Louis Johnson, then 
National Commander. From time to time the Legion has thrown 
its support to the various recovery programs. The official organ 
of the Legion has published various articles supporting the 
President’s program. When we disagreed with one phase of the 
program it did not brand us as traitors. 

I have friends who disagreed with the President’s program 
for the repeal of the Eighteenth Amendment, but were loyal to 
the general program. Should they be branded as traitors? 
Many fine men and women have disagreed with the President’s 
program to build the navy up to somewhere near the London 
treaty. They have asked that the public write letters of protest 
to members of Congress, and bring all pressure possible to bear. 
Yet when the veterans use the identical methods, they are classed 
as ruthless. 

The Legion did not initiate non-service connected disability 
legislation. They protested against its passage, and for this 
they were accused of standing between the veterans and a grate- 
ful government. This winter they asked that service connected 
cases be placed back on the rolls. In all the criticism of the Le- 
gion during the last few weeks, no one has presented any facts to 
support his claim. The Legion did not ask for one cent to go to 
a man injured outside of service. 

The veterans did not cause the war, they were asked to 
render service and did so. Is it not fair that when some of them 
as a result of wounds and gas are disabled the government should 
compensate them in some way? 


My wife is a member of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, and I read a lot of her church literature. Then I am a 
regular reader of the Leader. I cannot recall one sympathetic 
statement from either source regarding the veterans. Occa- 
sionally they are held as up “Exhibit A”’ on the horrors of war, 
but not one word about doing something about their welfare. 
Now these disabled men are human beings, and it is hard to see 
the churches turn a deaf ear to their pleas, and never give a 
thought to their welfare or offer them a word of encouragement. 
This town sends out thousands of dollars each year from its 
various denominations to support missions in various parts of 
the world. Yet last spring the annual Poppy Sale brought in 
about thirty dollars for the comfort of veterans in hospitals. 
Missions are fine, but our own flesh and blood who are suffering a 
living death because we asked them to go to war, deserve some 
consideration. 

H.E. Woodruff. 

Opelika, Georgia. 


* * 


MAX KAPP HIGHLY PRAISED 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

We who heard Max Kapp’s wonderful address on ‘“‘Church 
and State’ would be very grateful if you could persuade him to 
have it printed. The brainiest man in our Association said it was 
the finest address he had heard in many along day. His working 
out of the background of history was remarkable, and we would 
like to have the paper in print where we could study it. 

Lucy Milton Giles. 

Wesiminsier, Mass. 

* * 


SEND FOR BORAH’S SPEECH 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Any person who may be interested enough in the subject of 
the armament and munitions industries to want more information 
and to know how it is regarded in Washington can get a copy of 
Senator Borah’s speech on that subject, in the Senate on March 5, 
by writing for one to the National Council for Prevention of War, 
582 Seventeenth Street, Washington, D. C., or by requesting one 
of his Senators to send him one. Discussion on this matter is 
widespread, and Senator Borah’s speech contains much valuable 
information which every live citizen ought to know. Already 
the requests for copies of it have reached into the hundreds. 

L.&. Wentworth. 


Brookline, Mass. 
x * 


GO TO COPENHAGEN 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Isn’t it almost the religious duty of every Universalist and 
Unitarian who can afford the trip to attend the Copenhagen 
Congress? In this time of strain and stress, liberal-minded, peace- 
loving people need to get together, if they are to be a real force in 
promoting a spirit of international cooperation and fellowship. 
Shall we not feel that we are disioyal to the principles which we 
have for so many years defended, if we do not send a strong dele- 
gation from our churches in America? 

While pianning my own itinerary, I have acquired a great 
deal of information concerning tours. Such intormation I shall 
be very glad to share with any others who care’ to write me. 

E.. Wilhelmina Ackerman. 
523 Clark St., Westfield, N. J. 
* * 


* 


UNIVERSALISM AND IMMORTALITY 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Thank you a thousand times for “Universalism and Im- 
mortality” in the issue of March 31. That is just what we need 
at this time and is soul satisfying. 

Edith B. Holden. 

Oakfield, Maine. 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon St., Boston 


eng 


A Carload of Helpfulness 


THE FIRST TO SEND AID 


Our church school in Floral Park, 


Who will be second? 


FOR CHILDREN’S DAY 


For the asking we will be glad to mail 
you copies of Children’s Day services 
published during the past few years by the 
G.S.8. A. The titles are: 

The First Children’s Day. 

Children of the Kingdom. 

Our Children’s Day Program. 

Summer’s Best of All. 

How to Make a Children’s Day Program. 

A World Friendship Party. 

We can also answer requests for samples 
of other materials from our files. In our 
Loan Library too are a few books con- 
taining helpful suggestions. “Spring in 
the Brown Meadow” by Elizabeth Edland 
has in it two or three pantomimes which 
are very delightful for Children’s Day. In 
Miss Johnson’s “Plays and Pageants for 
the Church School” (Beacon Press) is a 
Children’s Day pageant entitled ‘‘The 
Loveliest Thing.”” This has been used 
profitably by a number of our Universalist 
schools. Several persons who have come 
to the office for suggestions and have read 
this have decided instantly upon it for 
use this year. 

In the May, 1984, issue of the Pilgrim 
Elementary Teacher is a helpful article 
by Jessie Dell Crawford entitled “‘Some 
Principles tor Planning Children’s Day.” 
See G. 8. S. A. page of The Christian 
Leader, issue of May 6, 1938, for further 


suggestions. 
* ok 


INTRODUCING DR. MACLEAN 


During the past few years our people 
have been hearing more and more of Dr. 
Angus H. MacLean, professor in the De- 
partment of Religious Education at St. 
Lawrence University. Some met him for 
the first time at our Worcester Convention 
last fall when he became first vice-president 
of the General Sunday School Association. 
With the circulation of his recently pub- 
lished book, ““A New Era in Religious 
Education” (see Dr. Speight’s review in 
the Leader for April 21) still more of our 
people will become acquainted with him. 
For the benefit of this widening group of 
admirers who recognize in Professor Mac- 
Lean a teacher and a writer of rare gifts, 


we are glad to recount briefly his training 
and experience in the field of religious 
education. 

In 1920 Professor MacLean received his 
A. B. degree from McGill University, in 
1923 his B. D. from Presbyterian Theo- 
logical School. Columbia University gave 
him a master’s degree in 1924 and a 
Ph. D. in 1980. In addition to this aca- 
demic training he has had three years of 
public school teaching in western Canada. 
During his college course and his years at 
theological school, summers were devoted 
to preaching and conducting Sunday 
schools. One season he ministered to a 
Congregational church in Maine. He was 
director for one year at St. Andrew’s Pres- 
byterian church in Montreal. For five 
years he was instructor and field supervisor 
of religious education at Teachers’ College, 
Columbia. In 1928 he joined the faculty 
of the Theological School at St. Lawrence 
University, where he is at present. His 
first book, ‘‘The Idea of God in Protestant 
Religious Education,” was published by 
the Teachers’ College Bureau of Publica- 
tions in 1930. 


* * 


YOU ARE INVITED 


During the week of May 6, Massachu- 
setts Universalists will gather in Lynn 
for the sessions of the annual State Con- 
vention. While there many delegates will 
plan tor a‘trip or two to Boston. We trust 
that no one who has not yet visited our 
new headquarters will return home without 
doing so. The G. S. S. A. office on the 
third floor will be open as usual all week, 
and at least one member of the staff will 


WE ARE GLAD TO HELP 


Some day, we hope, a changed 
society will make impossible such 
poverty as this. Meantime the 
Friends Service Commission fis at 
work here relieving present want and 
building constructively for the future. 
Many Universalist church schools will 
help in the task. 


N. Y., was the first to send in its 
offering for the children of miners. 


this trip later. 


be on hand to greet you. We hope many 
will take advantage of the opportunity to 
see our new home, which has adapted it- 
self so admirably to our needs. 


FOR USE THIS SPRING 


We have four sets of colored stereopticon 
slides which are especially suitable for 
church school use during the spring and 
summer months. They are on Flowers, 
Trees, Insects and Birds. These may be 
borrowed from the G. S. S. A.—the only 
expense being the payment of transporta- 
tion charges. Each set contains from 12 to 
15 slides and a story-talk which explains. 


the pictures. 
* * 


WELL RECEIVED 


In a recent bulletin from this office to- 
church school superintendents we advised 
all who could to purchase a copy of Dr. 
MacLean’s important new book. In a few 
days came a letter from Mr. W. W. Warner, 
superintendent of our church school in 
Kent, Ohio, saying that by vote of his 
church school council he has ordered a 
copy for his teachers and officers to 
read. 

A week later and a second letter brought 
this testimonial, “I think that “The New 
Era in Religious Education’ is the best. 
volume that I have ever read on this im- 
portant subject. Every church school 
superintendent in the Universalist Church 


should read it.’’ 
* * 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


Miss Yates met recently with teachers: 
and officers in three of our Massachusetts. 
schools: Palmer, Rockport and Haverhill. 
On April 25 she left tor an extended trip. 
to North Carolina on a joint mission. In 
her car were three members of the W. N. 
M. A. Board, which met in Rocky Mount 
this week. While in the state Miss Yates 
will have opportunity to visit our churches. 
and to meet with workers in each section 
where there is a Universalist church school. 
Before returning the group will spend two 
days at Friendly House, Pigeon River, 
N. C. We shall print a full account of 
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Our Young People 


Conducted by Dorothy Tilden Spoerl 


TWO DISCUSSION MEETINGS 
Part II 


The group met again for discussion, two 
boys and four girls this time. I wanted 
to get their views on the church. The talk 
ran on for some minutes without restric- 
tion, then I asked the question, ‘“‘What do 
you think of the church?”’ In quite natural 
frankness I was told they thought little of 
it, and that they seldom discussed it with 
their friends. 

“What do you think the church is?” I 
asked, trying to get around their shield. 
“We are in the church.” “This is the 


ehureh.” ‘“T think ours is the prettiest in 
town.” “This is the only church I feel 
at home in.’ So came the answers. 


Starting now to get attention I asked, 
“What do your friends, your own age, 
think the church is?” They agreed that 
when they spoke of the church they 
thought of a building. The same response 
came to ‘‘What is the Masonic Temple?” 
When asked of Marshall Field’s (Chicago 
Department Store) they admitted it was 
an organization. 

One of the group said, “I have always 
felt that the church should do something 
to me that it never has done.’ Others 
responded that they liked to come to the 
morning service and see the sun on the 
beautiful windows. Some like to come and 
just sit still and think. The one who 
opened this idea persisted that the church 
should bring a feeling that she had never 
had. 

A few questions brought out that some 
writers spoke of a great religious experience 
akin to the feeling aroused by a sunset, or 
cloud formations, or trees. We asked if 
every sunset brought a feeling of great ex- 
altation. We agreed that we had all seen 
some beautiful sunsets when for some 
reason there was none of this feeling. 

The matter, seeming to call for further 
comment, was taken into consideration by 
the minister. It was pointed out that just 
as every marvelous sight in nature did not 
draw forth exaltation, neither did every 
worship service of the church. A religious 
experience was something that would never 
be confused with other experience. When 
it came there would be no question about it. 
The matter was not allowed to rest here 
though. The group had calmed down from 


the rather care-free manner of early in the - 


hour, and wanted to hear more. They 
asked for an example. It seemed best to 
relate a personal experience. This in ab- 
breviated from is the minister’s own ex- 
perience which he related. 

“Tt took place one early morning after 
a frantic afternoon and sleepless night 
when I had heard my mother was not well, 
in fact quite ill. I caught a four o’clock 
train. Alone in the train with the other 
passengers asleep, there came to me as 


clearly as if a voice had spoken, yet with- 
out sound, ‘I know that my Redeemer 
liveth!” With that came an unfolding. 
I knew that mother would live. I knew 
more, that death, even when it came to my 
family, was nothing terrible. Often I 
had said that. I was sincere in saying it, 
but now I knew it. Following this feeling, 
or consciousness, or thought, there came to 
me all of that poem, ‘The Eternal Good- 


ness,’ by Whittier, which normally I would 
not entirely remember.” 

The group seemed to understand what I 
had been trying to tell (which can be told 
so much better than it can be written). 
Silently they rose and went home. Was 
it not for them that feeling that they had 
looked for and had never experienced? 
Some day perhaps we will postpone our 
supper hour again with a lengthened dis- 
cussion of the problems of our young 
people; with them the minister is always 
taught. 

Harold A. Lumsden. 


Tos the 2Y ..P.,. CoaU, 


The 1934 Convention at Murray Grove 


Last summer, near the close of the sea- 
son, we were agreeably surprised to re- 
ceive among our guests the officers and 
some of the members of the National 
Y.P.C.U. Board, and heard with interest 
their proposal to hold their Convention in 
1934 at Murray Grove. 

It seems but natural for the youth of 
our faith to trek back to the place where 
the religion of their choice had its incep- 
tion. It is most natural too that the rug- 
ged, indomitable spirit of Thomas Potter 
should have great appeal to our young men 
and women. Then, too, who does not 
sense the romance in the story of the dis- 
couraged, disheartened John Murray, 
with the great sadness of the loss of his 
loved one on his heart, driven by the storm 
to the home and hearth of one whose un- 
failing belief in the ultimate domination of 
all that was sad and cruel by the love and 
watchfulness of a far-seeing and under- 
standing God, would bring him peace and 
the courage to carry on? 

At Convention time you will gather 
from all corners of our great land, you will 
greet your friends from distant places, you 
will work together, play together, and talk 
out of the fulness of your hearts the things 
of mutual interest. 

At Murray Grove you cannot help but 
feel a thrill when you stand before the very 
fireplace to which Thomas Potter’s hand 
drew John Murray, and where he was fed 
and comforted. You will read the original 
wil! of Potter, which he could not sign but 
simply marked with a cross. You will 
roam through the old home, up the narrow 
winding stairway, and stand before the 
pictures that depict the meeting of the two 
men on the shores of Barnegat Bay, and 
John Murray sending his message forth 
from the pulpit of the quaint old church. 

Most likely you will worship in the old 
church, and walk through the woods where 
Potter walked and prayed, and you’! live 
again the romance of so many years ago. 
You will feel the significance of the be- 
loved shrine of our faith, and you will go 
away with a new inspiration to carry on, 
knowing the great peace and consolation 
that that faith will bring you through the 
trials and tribulations of your life. 


Now the other side. You will seek 
amusement. It is natural—we all do, it 
would be a dismal old world if we did not. 
You will find plenty of fun at Murray 
Grove, all the way trom the little fellow 
who gets joy out of the sand-pile to the 
bigger fellow who delights in swimming, 
dancing, tennis, hikes, ete. All are there 
for your enjoyment, and who does not 
enjoy an evening on the back porch with a 
guitar or banjo and songs old and new? 
Never mind if the listeners question the 
harmony, singing does something to the 
hearts of all of us, and that something is 
good. 

Then, too, buses can be engaged to take 
you to Atlantic City, the “playground of 
America,’ at a nominal charge. And the 
sailing parties, when the tantalizing moon 
generally disappoints, but this throws no 
damper upon the party—it is always a 
happy one. We can also promise you a 
splendid table—the best that market and 
farm provide and lunches packed for all 
your excursions. 

You will receive a cordial welcome, old 
and young, at Murray Grove, and every- 
thing that is possible will be done for your 
comfort and pleasure. 

Of special interest to you is the fact that 
the Institute will follow the Convention, 
and we are sure many of you will be anxious 
to attend. Further notice of the Institute, 
which promises to be of great value to you 
all in instruction and help, will be given in 
the Leader. ‘Watch for the program. 

Please write as far in advance as pos- 
sible for your reservations to Mrs. Frank 
B. Smith, 7820 York Road, Elkins Park, 
Pa. As you have been advised, the rates 
for the four days, July 4 to 8 inclusive, 
will be $2.00 per day (a day including three 
meals and night’s lodging), the rates for 
the Institute to accredited delegates $10 
for the week of the Institute. I shall be 
very glad to give you any information in 
my power, relative to train and bus service, 
accommodations, etc. Murray Grove is 
situated on the main road between New 
York and Atlantic City, so you are assured 
of a fine trip if you come by automobile. 

Emma C. Smith, Field Secretary, 
Murray Grove Association. 
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Among Our Churches 


National Memorial Church 


“Donors of the Site’’ 


In the publicity that 
has been given from 
time to time to the 
various memorials in 
the National Memorial 
Church, one group of 
contributors has not 
received the attention 
it deserves. That is the group of “Donors 
of the Site.’ The delay in acknowledg- 
ment has not been due to any lack of ap- 
preciation of their generosity or of the im- 
portance of the object. It grew out of the 
desire to publish the list as a whole as part 
of the announcement of the completed 
project. In justice to those who have al- 
ready contributed, the partial list of donors 
is published now. Other names will be 
announced as additional gifts are received. 
Each gift was of $500. 


Mrs. James Adams (deceased), Denver, 

Cole. 

Edwin J. Beinecke, New York, N. Y. 
Richard Billings (deceased), Woodstock, Vt. 
Children of Joseph Crowell: 

Mrs. Louis Annin Ames, New York, N.Y. 

Dwight Hunt Crowell, New York, N. Y. 

Dorice Crowell, New York, N. Y. 

Joseph Crowell, Jr., New York, N.Y. 
Edwin J. Mann, West Paris, Maine. 
Heman W. Morris, Rochester, N. Y. 
Joseph L. Sweet (deceased), Attleboro, 

Mass. 

Dr. Warren Smadheck, New York, N. Y. 


The plan of setting up a special group of 
contributors, to be designated as “‘Donors 
of the Site,” was proposed by Louis Annin 
Ames early in the building fund campaign. 
As the name suggests, it is a plan to secure 
gifts of $590 each which would meet the 
cost of the land, thus releasing that amount 
for the building fund itself. The names of 
such donors are to ke inscribed on a special- 
ly designated tablet which will be placed in 
the main vestibule of the church. Space in 
a prominent position has been reserved for 
it. The tablet will harmonize with the 
beautiful inscription tablets, done in il- 
luminated lettering, which are already in 
place in the vestibule, and which constitute 
one of the most artistic details of the church 
furnishings. 

Many more contributors of $500 each are 
needed to complete the project. The gift 
could be designated as a memorial to some 
individual cherished by the donor, and the 
fact would be suitably noted in the Book 
of Memory, which goes into greater detail 
than is practicable on a tablet. Any who 
may be interested in making such a con- 
tribution and being added to the list of 
“Donors of the Site’”’ are invited to com- 
municate with Rey. Charles H. Emmons, 
Financial Vice-President, or Dr. Roger F. 
Etz, Secretary, of the General Convention, 


at 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., or with 
Dr. Frederic W. Perkins, minister of the 
National Memorial Church, 16th and §S 
Streets, Washington, D. C. 


In the meantime grateful acknowledg- 
ment is made of the generosity of the 
donors who have made a beginning on this 
important project. Their names are en- 
rolled in the Book of Memory of the Na- 
tional Memorial Church. 


‘Connecticut Letter 


Loyalty Sunday returns are as follows 
(with Hartford unreported because not 
observing the day till April 22): Bridge- 
port, $7.20; Danbury, $23.86; New Haven, 
$53.60; Norwich, $10.20; Stafford, $36.75; 
Stamford, $6.40. Total, $137.51. 

The annual Y. P. C. U. convention was 
held in New Haven, April 14-15, with at- 
tendance slightly in excess ot recent years, 
and an atmosphere of vigorous health. 
The efficiency banner was awarded to Dan- 
bury. The annual summer ‘“Get-to- 
gether,’ so successful at Black Rock Park 
for two years past, will be held this year 
on Sunday afternoon, June 24, at a loca- 
tion to be announced. Rev. Douglas Hill 
Robbins of Lowell, Mass., till recently 
for several years very active in the union 
work here, preached the occasional ser- 
mon. In Connecticut, at least, the young 
people’s work is most promising. Officers 
elected were: President, John Peterson, 
New Haven; vice-president, Donald Man- 
ning, Hartford; secretary, Lovina Tread- 
well, Danbury; treasurer, Alice Parsons 
Combies, Norwich. 

Bridgeport. Rev. Harold H. Niles, 
minister. Among items under the first 
year of the new pastorate we note the fol- 
lowing: Eighteen new members received. 
A new roof on the assembly hall. The pre- 
sentation of a beautiful silken gown to 
the minister by ladies of the congregation. 
Splendid congregations, loyal cooperative 
spirit. Men’s Club reorganized April 11, 
with fine prospects. Fireside Club or- 
ganized for the older young people, holding 
regular meetings for discussion and socia- 
bility. Suecessful year for the Mission 
Circle, which has responded to all appeals 
from headquarters. A beautiful and ef- 
fective service for deceased members of 
the society, inaugurated a year ago on 
Easter Sunday and repeated this year. 
The young people participated in the 
service on Young People’s Day. Three 
car-loads of them (we assume this means 
automobiles) attended the state convention 
April 14. The Y. P. C. U. was reorganized 
during the year. Hstimates are now be- 
ing received for redecorating the social 
rooms of the church. The minister has 
been in great demand as preacher or 
speaker at ordinations, community ser- 
vices, men’s clubs, schools and Bridgeport 
ministers’ meeting. The benevolent com- 
mittee of the church has accomplished 
much good work, quietly. A ‘‘sugaring- 
off” party, in old-fashioned style with real 
maple syrup on real snow (canned?), was 


announced for April 26. A well-printed 
sign-post postal card is sent to all members 
every week. 

Stamford. Rev. John Clarence Lee, 
D. D., minister. The women have given 
several suppers which have brought in 
money and furnished social enjoyment. 
The Mission Circle and the Clara Barton 
Guild have each held a meeting every 
month at the home of a member and have 
raised money for their work. The Ladies’ 
Society has met monthly in the parsonage, 
sewed for the Red Cross, had luncheon 
together and planned enterprises to help 
the church. The Sunday school made a 
gain in membership. The pupils have 
made toys for poor children and have thus 
learned lessons of helpful service. They 
assisted in the church on Easter Sunday 
with carols and recitations. The finance 
committee of the church has worked with 
energy for the recovery of imperiled funds 
and has made a substantial gain. Since 
Lent the attendance has shown an en- 
couraging increase. The annual parish 
meeting, April 11, manifested a spirit of 
harmony, hope and perseverance. Mrs. 
Josephine W. French and Mrs. Allton T. 
Williams were elected new members of 
the standing committee, the officers re- 
maining as before. Dr. Lee, who has been 
acting pastor for a year and eight months, 
gave his report of public services, sermons 
and calls, and pointed out that the time 
has now arrived for the church to take the 
next step forward. He then read his resig- 
nation and recommended that the church 
call a young man as permanent pastor. 
His resignation was not accepted, but he is: 
still urging the church to secure a minister. 
There is a friendly spirit towards the 
church in the community and the prospect 
of a growing success appears promising. 
Women’s Sunday was observed April 15, 
when the entire service was conducted by 
the Clara Barton Guild. Those who took 
the parts in the order of service were, Mrs. 
A. T. Williams, Mrs. R. N. Copeland, Mrs. 
J. F. McNamara, Mrs. J. W. French, Mrs. 
G. C. Bryan, and Miss Hazel Robinson, 
with Mrs. John Clarence Lee, who gave the 
address on “The Amazing Life of Clara 
Barton” as founder of the American Red 
Cross and an outstanding Universalist 
woman. The whole service was-impressive 
and beautiful. 

Norwich. Rey. William A. Haney, 
minister. Sunday morning attendance has: 
increased twenty per cent.. On Feb. 20 our: 
Ladies’ Aid served a turkey supper. De-- 
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spite a heavy snowstorm the tables were 
well filled, and a good profit was reported. 
The recently-organized men’s club has 
been holding regular monthly suppers. 
The Study Club, a group of young ladies, 
holds regular weekly meetings. On April 
16 they held a card social to raise money. 
Jan. 26 the minister exchanged pulpits 
with Rev. Frank S. Gredler of the New 
London Unitarian-Universalist Church. 
On April 15 he exchanged with Rev. Edgar 
H. Bell, minister of the local Congrega- 
tional church. The Y. P. C. U. observed 
Young People’s Week from March 11 to18, 
beginning with a consecration candlelight 
service. March 13 they presented a play 
at the state tuberculosis sanitarium, ‘“‘Un- 
cas-on-the-Thames,” before an audience 
of 250. March 14 they gave the same play 
at the church. March 15 they had a sup- 
per at the home of one of the members. 
Sunday, March 18, they took complete 
charge of the morning service. Together 
with the choir the young people have con- 
ducted services at Shelter Arms, a home 
for the aged. Easter Sunday morning 
they conducted a sunrise service before 
the beautiful Good Shepherd window, in 
‘conjunction with other young people’s 
groups in the city. Excellent music is 
rendered by the volunteer choir. It has 
organized a choir club which holds a 
social meeting every month. On April 2 
our annual society meeting was held. Re- 
ports indicated progress. On a recent 
Wednesday the minister substituted for 
Dr. Fischer and broadcast a religious ser- 
vice over station WICC. 

New Haven. Rev. Theodore A. Fischer, 
D. D., minister. The church was filled 
on Easter Sunday. One hundred persons 
attended the Maundy Thursday service, 
at which Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., was 
the preacher. The annual meetings of all 
affiliated societies have been held. Through 
the generosity of a friend the social room 
has been repainted and decorated. The 
Ladies’ Aid Society bought material which 
was made into draperies for the vestry 
windows. Rev. Harold H. Niles of Bridge- 
port gave an inspiring talk to the Men’s 
Club on “Universalist Excerpts.” The 
Ladies’ Aid served a turkey dinner for the 
annual get-together of the New Haven 
Maine Club. Dr. A. J. Lord of Meriden, 
father of ‘Seth Parker,’’ was the speaker. 
He illustrated his address by many beau- 
tiful lantern slides. The Y. P. C. U. en- 
tertained the state Y. P. C. U. convention 
April 14-15. Dr. Fischer has delivered his 
illustrated Passion Play lecture at a num- 
ber of churches of other denominations. 
On April 1 he began the twenty-ninth year 
of his pastorate. We quote from the annual 
report of the minister as follows: New 
members, fifteen; baptisms, twenty-six; 
weddings, seven; funerals, thirty-seven; 
calls, 1,102; sermons, forty-eight; addresses, 
thirty; week-day religious broadcast (Sta- 
tion WICC), thirty-one; illustrated lec- 
tures, six. The Christian service depart- 


ment has existed for more than three years. 
Last year it raised $372.73 to provide milk 
for families, or to help them in other ways. 
For a number of years the Y. P. C. U. 
has given entertainments at the Mary 
Wade Home for Elderly Women. Several 
such entertainments have been given in 
the course of the winter. The weekly 
fifteen-minute broadcast is now beiny 
given at 5 p. m. on Wednesdays, from 
Bridgeport and New Haven, over station 
WICC. 

Danbury. Rev. Harry Adams Hersey, 
minister. The Y. P. C. U. took entire 
charge of the service on Young People’s 
Day. Clarence Olmstead, retiring presi- 
dent, and Lovina Treadwell, retiring local 
treasurer and active state secretary, gave 
addresses. Miss Helen Wood, secretary, 
read the Scriptures and offered prayer. 
The large (regular) volunteer choir of 
young people, under direction of the or- 
ganist, Miss Adelaide Grabert, sang ef- 
fectively. In the evening the ‘‘Consecra- 
tion of Sir Galahad,” a pageant, was pro- 
duced under direction of Arthur !. Olson, 
national secretary, local chairman of 
trustees. A new plan for the monthly 
union business meeting has resulted in a 
joyous time and large attendance, staying 
through the business session. There were 
thirty-seven members at the first of these 
new-plan meetings and thirty-two at the 
second. At 6.80 the members gather for a. 
simple supper, one article of food con- 
tributed by each family represented. At 
7.15 all the members assist in dismantling 
the tables and washing the dishes. In 
forty minutes all is ready for the business 
meeting. After that any who can remain 
enjoy a social hour. This union won the 
efficiency banner for the best work for the 
year, at the recent state convention. One 
of its members, Miss Lovina Treadwell, 
was re-elected state secretary (third term). 
Maundy Thursday was observed as for 
several years ‘“‘in the upper room,” the 
communion taking place at the tables, 
much in the original fashion (‘“‘when they 
had supped’’) but, of course, not in strict 
Oriental fashion. Two members were re- 
ceived. The pastor has discontinued the 
more intensive part of his personal canvass 
for funds to wipe out the deficit, having 
raised $2,000, but he is quietly seeking 
$400 for the renovation of our organ, and 
$500 for a special purpose. He draws no 
state or national lines in this canvass and 
is highly receptive to contributions from 
any part of the known world. He is be- 
ginning the fifth year of his pastorate. 


~The young people presented their annual 


play twice, both times under a severe 
handicap of the worst weather of our 
worst winter. They will give it at least 
another time in a near-by community. 
The church was host to the Danbury 
W. C. T. U.’s, for an evening of enter- 
tainment by a well-known radio couple, and 
it was host to the Fairfield County Council 
of Religious Education, for an afternoon 


and evening program of addresses and 
conferences concerning the modern ap- 
proach to the problem of alcoholic liquors 
and the best methods of temperance in- 
struction in our church schools. The pas- 
tor continues in demand for Rotary ad- 
dresses and other occasions, and continues 
in office as state secretary. 

New London (Unitarian-Universalist). 
Rev. Frank S. Gredler, minister. The 
minister recently exchanged with Rev. 
William A. Haney of Norwich. Young 
People’s Sunday was observed. This 
church participated in the centennial cele- 
bration of the birth of Charles W. Eliot. 
The minister preached on ‘‘The Liberal 
Religion of an Eminent Educator.”” The 
Women’s Alliance held a successful Easter 
sale. The annual meeting was held April 
11, and the minister elected for the ensuing 
year. An every-member canvass has been 
proposed. The society voted to apply for 
membership in the Free Church Fellowship. 
The Channing Conference of Unitarian 
Churches was held here April 29. 

Stafford. Rey. Clifford D. Newton, 
minister. This historic church (in origin 
almost back to John Murray’s early years 
in America), where Hosea Ballou 2d began 
his ministry, in 1818, really dates back to 
about 1776, when the Congregational 
minister in West Stafford approached 
Universalism by denying certain Calvin- 
istic fundamentals and converting about 
three-fourths of his constituency, who 
built, in 1799, the first Universalist meet- 
ing-house in Connecticut, preceding by 
seventeen years the one until recently 
thought to be first. This church is to enter- 
tain, for the eighth time since 1857, the 
Connecticut State Convention (103d an- 
nual session), May 9-10. The local his- 
torian, Miss Maud Booth, and the state 
secretary, a former pastor, have heen 
delving into local records and state of 
Connecticut archives, and have discovered 
much which is of interest. This will be 
presented in some forin to the Convention 
and subsequently in the Leader. Three 
ministers have gone into the ministry from 
this parish, and two children of a former 
minister are now serving Universalist 
churches acceptably. The Ladies’ Aid had 
its origin one hundred years ago next July. 
The church school has existed for ninety- 
four years as a strong and influential part 
of the work. Through all these years the 
church has maintained its services and 
influence, since the days when the village 
was the center of the iron-smelting indus- 
try, through the earlier days of its textile 
manufacturing, with mills owned and 
operated by local men with American and 
English operatives, to the widely different 
circumstances in that industry today. 
Generous support from the living, and sub- 
stantial funds accumulated through gen- 
erosity and wise investment, have enabled 
it to carry on. 

Meriden. Rev. Delmar E. Trout, 
minister. The Mission Circle sent laurel 
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to the Southland in January. The annual 
meeting of the circle was held in the 
parsonage with Mrs. Trout as hostess. 
April 4 Dr. Theodore A. Fischer gave an 
address. The Girls Scouts and Boy Scouts 
held a banquet March 6, with an address 
by the superintendent of schools, Dr. 
Moseley. These organizations held a 
successful dance early in April. A bridge 
party, in which all organizations united, 
yielded $40 to apply on renovation of the 
church parlors. The Y. P. C. U. had full 
charge of the morning service on March 11, 
Young People’s Day, a boy and a girl 
giving the addresses. Other members of 
the union served as deacons. A large 
number of the members attended the 
state Y. P. C. U. convention in New 
Haven. The church held a very impres- 
sive candlelight service Maundy Thurs- 
day. A large congregation was present on 
Easter Sunday and there was a fine musical 
program, with a girls’ choir and soloist. 
In spite of the severe winter both church 
and church school attendance has been 
very encouraging. 

Hartford. Rev.Stanley Manning, min- 
ister. At the annual meeting April 18 there 
was a discussion of religious education. 
It is proposed to reorganize the entire 
system and to make the society (parish) 
primarily responsible, operating through a 
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PERSONAL 


Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Belden of Hart- 
ford, Conn., were in Boston April 28. 
Mr. Belden called at the Leader office and 
at Headquarters. 


Mrs. Milo G. Folsom of Pittsfield, Me., 
is chairman of Publicity for the North- 
field Missionary Conference of nine de- 
nominations, to be held this year July 6-14 
at East Northfield, Mass. 


Rev. Cornelius Greenway of All Souls 
Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., arranged a cele- 
bration of the eighty-second birthday of 
Edwin Markham in his church April 22. 
People crowded in so that there was 
“standing room only.” Guests of honor 
were Mr. and Mrs. Markham and George 
Grey Barnard, the famous sculptor, and 
Mrs. Barnard. 


Mrs. Carl F. Henry, widow of the be- 
loved former pastor of Pasadena’s Throop 
Memorial Church, while in company with 
her daughter, Helen, on a conducted tour 
in Mexico, fell, while visiting a theater in 
Mexico City, the day before Easter, and 
broke her femur bone just below the hip. 
Mrs. Henry is confined to her bed in the 
hospital, and may be reached by letter 
there for the next two months—Hogspital 
Americano, Gabino Barredo No. 34, Mexi- 
co, D. F., Mexico. 


Rev. and Mrs. Francesco Guglielmi of 
New Haven, Conn., announce the engage- 
ment of their daughter, Aurora, to George 
Landor Perin of Brookline, Mass. Miss 
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board of education, elected just as the 
board of trustees is elected. There is 
some difference of opinion as to the de- 
tailed steps to be taken, so the whole 
matter has been given to a committee to 
study it and report at an adjourned meet- 
ing on May 2.. Mrs. Mildred Drew, di- 
rector of religious education, reported the 
addition of thirty-nine new pupils in the 
church school since last September. The 
school has a staff of twenty-two teachers 
and five officers. It publishes a monthly 
church school paper. Its service of wor- 
ship is now being held in the church for 
the older pupils, from the junior depart- 
ment up. An incomplete report of the 
financial canvass showed the addition of 
thirty-three new regular contributors, a 
net increase of fourteen and an increase in 
the amount of subscriptions of over $400 
net. All officers except two trustees whose 
terms expired were re-elected. The two 
new trustees are Warren G. Hayter and 
Nathanial Robinson. The minister re- 
ports that he preached sixteen times in 
eight days in North Carolina on the 
preaching mission tour—eight times in 
Clinton, seven at Red Hill, and one at Oak 
Grove. At the latter place eight new mem- 
bers have been received since Easter a year 
ago. 
Harry Adams Hersey. 


and Interests 


Williams—-who uses the Wnglish transla- 
tion of her name—graduated from Boston 
University in 1932 and later studied at 
Radcliffe. Mr. Perin graduated from 
Harvard in 1927 and from the Harvard 
Business School in 1929. He is the son 
of Mrs. George L. Perin of Brookline. 
His father, Rev. George L. Perin, D. D., 
was a well-known Universalist clergyman 
and founder of the Franklin Square House, 
Boston. 


Rev. G. T. Carl, pastor of the Win- 
chester, N. H., church, met with a crushing 
sorrow recently, when his only son was 
killed by an automobile. 


Rev. John M. Foglesong, of the Church 
of the Mediator, Providence, underwent 
a gall bladder operation Friday, April 27. 
Baptist and Methodist pastors in his 
neighborhood, Dr. van Schaick and Rev. 
C. H. Emmons will supply his pulpit for 
him. 

Dr. Frank B. Bishop of Rocky Mount, 
N. C., was operated upon for appendicitis 
a few days before the expected arrival of 
the officers of the W. N. M. A. 

Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., on April 10, 
was elected a member of the Suffolk West 
Association of Congregational ministers, 
which means taking dual fellowship with 
full standing in both Universalist and 
Congregational Churches. 

Miss Alice G. Enbom, executive secre- 
tary of the W. N. M. A., underwent a 
minor operation not long before she ex- 
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pected to start for North Carolina with 
the national officers. She was in the hos- 
pital only a short time, and is now rapidly 
recovering. 

California 


Pasadena.—Rev. Robert Cummins, pas- 
tor. The gross Sunday attendance at the 
various services totaled 361 in 1931-32, 
and this figure mounted to 394 between 
January 6 of 1933 and July 12, an average 
gain per Sunday of thirty-three, and this 
figure, in turn, has mounted to 424 during 
the thirty Sundays of this current church 
year, making a total average gain of sixty- 
three persons per Sunday. Seventeen 
babies have been. christened and thirty-five 
of this gain of sixty-three have united with 
the church. At the annual parish meeting, 
held following the dinner on April 11, two 
new organizations were reported: the Carl 
Henry Memorial Fellowship (an organiza- 
tion of older young people) and the Junior 
Woman’s League. The church school, 
under the direction of Rev. Kenneth R. 
Hutchinson and Rev. Percy T. Smith, 
showed a gain in attendance of twelve per 
Sunday; while other organizations showed 
similar ear-marks of good health and vi- 
tality. The Easter season was a blessed 
one for us. There were 525 people in the 
church at the worship hour, with a total at- 
tendance at the services of the day ap- 
proximating 1,000. 


Maine 


Portland, Congress Square.—Rev. J. W. 
Vallentyne, pastor. The men of this 
church got up a supper recently at which 
the president of the State Convention, 
Judge Maxwell, the secretary and super- 
intendent, Rev. William D. Veazie, and 
Rev. John Nicol Mark of Arlington, 
Mass., were the speakers. The men of this 
church are squarely behind the new State 
Superintendent in his good work. 


Massachusetts 


Somerville, First Church—Rev. George 
E. Leighton, D. D., pastor. As has been the 
custom for several years, Woman’s Day at 
this church will be combined with Mothers’ 
Day, May 13. All parts in the morning 
service will be taken by the women of the 
church. Mrs. George E. Leighton will 
give the address, on the topic “That Little 
Six Inch Ruler.” 


Wisconsin 


Monroe.—Rey. L. R. Robinson, D. D., 
pastor. During the Lenten season an at- 
tendance campaign was carried on, result- 
ing in larger audiences. Holy Thursday 
the service was held in the evening, with a 
good attendance; at that time five new 
members were received into the church, rais- 
ing the number to sixteen for the year. 
Four children have been christened, one on 
Easter Sunday, whose parents brought it 
from a town in Illinois sixty-five miles 
away. ‘The pastor edited, published, and 
financed, by advertising he solicited, a local 
monthly church paper of twelve pages 
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called “The Universalist Church News,” 
issued from October to March inclusive. 
During the same time the Liberal Men’s 
Club met monthly. The club inciuded men 
from all denominations, Jews and Gentiles, 
Protestants and Catholics. At the final 
meeting, at which ninety-five men were 
present, the local Catholic priest was one of 
the number. The speaker at this meeting 
was Mr. Fred Wilcox of Madison, secretary 
of the Wisconsin Conference of Social 
Work. The club meetings will be resumed 
in the fall. The Ladies’ Aid, always the 
mainstay of the church, caught the spirit 
of spring and has passed through a sort of 
rejuvenating process, manifesting in great 
activity. They have remodeled the kitchen, 
refinished the tables, and bought enough 
new dishes to serve two hundred people. 
The expense was $500. To stimulate better 
attendance the Aid is divided into two 
camps captained by Miss Neva Guage 
and Mrs. Ethel Day. The competition is 
quite keen, and as a result they are serving 
from seventy-five to a hundred ladies at 
every meeting. Between the business 
_meeting and the luncheon a varied pro- 
gram fills the time. There is a good Sun- 
day school well attended. Quite a popular 
feature at present is the “Round Table’”’ 
class of both sexes and any age from six- 
teen up. It takes the form of an open 
forum, where any one with a hobby may 
present it, and the discussions are both 
interesting and instructive. The annual 
church meeting was held Sunday evening, 
April 15, preceded by a parish supper. 
There was the usual roll call and reports 
of officers. All bills are paid to date witha 


substantial balance. 
* k 


NATIONAL OFFICERS VISIT NCRTH 
CAROLINA 


The officers of the Women’s National 
Missionary Association are now on a visit 
to Universalist churches in North Carolina, 
which it is expected will last until about 
May 13. 

By rail and by motor they reached 
Washington, D. C., April 27, where they 
held a meeting in the Universalist Na- 
tional Memorial Church and were enter- 
tained by the ladies of the parish. 

Miss Harriet G. Yates, in charge of field 
work of the General Sunday School As- 
sociation, drove her own car and took four 
officers of the W. N. M. A. with her. Mr. 
and Mrs. Russell of the Universalist church 
of Rochester, N. Y., motored to Washing- 
ton April 26, bringing the national presi- 
dent, Mrs. f. L. Walker. 

The Washington ladies served a de- 
licious luncheon in the Romaine-van 
Schaick Room at the National Church, 
the guests seated at small tables. Mrs. 
Donna P. Bonner, president of the Wash- 
ington Mission Circle and a member of the 
National Board, presided at the luncheon, 
and introduced Mrs. Frederic W. Perkins, 
who made an address of welcome. 

Mrs. George B. King, formerly of North 


Carolina, spoke for the Universalists of 
that state. Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., 
pastor emeritus, who arrived from Bos- 
ton that day, Mrs. Wm. H. McGlauflin, a 
former national officer, and Miss Eleanor 
Bonner, pastor’s assistant at the National 
Church, briefly welcomed the visitors. 
Mrs. Bonner then called on various na- 
tional officers to explain their part of 
the work. Mrs. Stanley Manning, Mrs. 


- Treat, corresponding secretary, Mrs. S. W. 


Russell, treasurer, Miss Yates, Mrs. 
Austin, Mrs. Sampson, Mrs. Seth Rogers 
Brooks and Mrs. Walker spoke briefly and 
effectively. Mrs. Walker, who spoke last, 
most graciously described the feeling of 
the national organization for the National 
Church and its loyal Mission Circle. 

At 2 p.m. Dr. Perkins and Mrs. Russell 
officiated at a brief but moving consecra- 
tion service in the church. Dr. Harned, 
the organist, assisted on the memorial 
organ. At 3 the national board held a 
meeting, after which it was cherry-blossom 
time. f 

The homes of the parish were thrown 
open to the visitors, and they were enter- 
tained for the night. 

At 8 p. m. in Perkins Hall seven or- 
ganizations of the parish put on brief 
plays in competition for a prize, and the 
visitors were guests of honor. The Cheese 
and Crackers Club won first prize and the 
Y. P. C. U. second prize. Mr. Francis 
Ricker made a witty, clear-headed master 
of ceremonies. 

The amount of dramatic talent in these 
seven performances surprised and delighted 
a large audience. Especially did the act- 
ing of a young lady who played Lochinvar 
in a paritomime of the W. FE. D.O. and 
uttered never a word, make an unforget- 
table impression. 

The National Officers left Washington 
at 6 a. m. April 28, expecting to stop two 
hours at Rocky Mount and reach Clinton, 
N. C., that night. 


MR. THORBURN IN HERKIMER 


Although in Herkimer but five weeks, 
the tribute paid to Rev. George H. Thor- 
burn, Jr., pastor of the First Universalist 
Church, by seventy persons at the welcome 
dinner last night, and the remarks by five 
speakers indicated he has added to the 
church attendance and has accomplished 
much in that short time. 

Speakers lauded Mr. Thorburn’s efforts 
here and complimented him on his accom- 
plishments in his other parishes. Rev. 
‘Stanard Dow Butler, pastor of the Utica 
Universalist church, personal friend of 
Mr. Thorburn a number of years, and a 
former pastor of the Middletown church 
which Mr. Thorburn last served, said: 
“The fine condition in which he left his 
last church and the increased interest he 
brought about, are the best testimonials 
of what he can do and is doing here. You 
must lend your support, without which 
an angel could not succeed.” 


Speaking as president of the State 
Universalist Convention, Rev. C. A. 
Moulton told the gathering the church is 
offering its people the opportunity to wor- 
ship God, but asserted that it is up to the 
people to accept this opportunity and 
then above all practice it in their daily 
lives. 

William J. Gardinier acted as toast- 
master, and paid tribute to the new min- 
ister. “Our records show a marked in- 
crease in the church attendance during 
the past few weeks that he has been with 


us,’ he said.—Hvening Telegram, Her- 
kimer, N. Y. 
x * 
WHO’S WHO 


Dr. Russell Henry Stafford is minister 
of the Old South Church, Boston. 

Rev. L. O. Williams was for many years 
minister of the First Universalist Church 
of Buffalo, N. Y., where he still lives. 

Dr. Sheldon Shepard is minister of the 
Universalist church in Los Angeles, Cal. 

Rey. Asa M. Bradley is secretary of the 
New Hampshire Universalist Convention 
and State Superintendent of Churches. 

“Anonymous” is a Universalist layman 
whose admirable qualities stick out in 
all parts of his contribution. 

Esther Colby Sweet, now on the staff 
of the Second Church in Newton, is a grand 
niece of a distinguished Universalist lay- 
man, J. L. Sweet of Attleboro, Mass., and 
author of ‘““The Nursery School as a Con- 
tributing Factor in Mental Health.” 

Robert Maynard Hutchins is president 
of the University of Chicago. 

Dr. Charles R. Joy is an administrative 
vice-president of the American Unitarian 
Association. - 

John J. Mahoney is professor of edu- 
cation in Boston University School of 
Education, and vice-chairman of the board 
of trustees of the Massachusetts Training 
Schools in the Division of Juvenile Train- 
ing of the Department ot Public Welfare. 

o* * 

ORDINATION OF CHARLES A. 

WYMAN 


Charles A. Wyman, pastor of the Uni- © 
versalist church at Henderson, N. Y., was 
ordained into the fellowship of the Uni- 
versalist Church at Henderson on Friday, 
April 27, at 8 p.m. For the past year he 
has been in charge of the Universalist 
church at Henderson and previous to that 
time served in the Universalist church at 
Winthrop. 

Mr. Wyman at the present time is study- 
ing for the Bachelor of Science degree at 
St. Lawrence University, and for the degree 
of Bachelor of Divinity in the Theological 
School of that institution. 

The sermon at the installation service 
was delivered by Dr. John Murray Atwood, 
dean of the St. Lawrence University 
Theological School. The ordaining prayer 
and the address to the candidate were 
given by Dr. Edson R. Miles, professor of 
homiletics and pastoral care, of the Theo- 
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logical School, and the charge to the people 
was by Dr. Harry Westbrook Reed, pastor 
of All Souls Universalist Church at Water- 
town. Dr. Reed also extended the right 
hand of fellowship. Rev. Herbert Harrison 
of the Methodist church of Henderson as- 
sisted in the service. Prof. Ernest L. 
Mehafley, head of the Department of 
Music at St. Lawrence University, had 
charge of the music and presided at the or- 
gan. 


* * 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 


John Clair Minot, literary editor of 
The Bosion Herald, a Congregational lay- 
man, captured the Universalist ministers 
who assembled at Headquarters, i6 Beacon 
St., Boston, April 23, with a talk on 
“Books.” Mr. Minot is a competent 
literary critic, and a most engaging talker. 
He disclaims any oratorical ability, but 
as he has been sent for far and wide as a 
speaker and has spoken on books some 
1,500 times, it is obvious that he has 
something to give. The very informality 
of his addresses is their charm. 

In beginning he spoke of the extraor- 
dinary and unpredictable popularity of 
“Anthony Adverse,” by Hervey Allen. 
In a time when people are in a hurry, we 
find a book of 1,224 pages heading the list 
of best sellers for ten months, with a total 
sale to date of half a million copies. ‘In 
those ten months,” he said, “half a dozen 
important novels have challenged its su- 
premacy and then fallen back.” 

He described ‘“‘Anthony Adverse” as ‘‘a 
great, robust, lusty, Dumas kind of novel 
—a picaresque book.” He said that there 
were situations and descriptions that one 
wished were not there, but these were few 
when one considered the background. 

“Anthony Adverse,” he said, is an il- 
lustration of a swing back to romanticism— 
using the word in a broad sense—and 
away from the indecency and cynicism 
of the works after the war. ‘A man’s 
book with a tremendous feminine follow- 
ing,” he added. ‘For three months before 
‘Anthony Adverse,’”’ said Mr. Minot, 
“the top of the list was held by a book of 
totally different character, ‘As the Earth 
Turns,’ by Miss Carroll. In The Atlantic 
Monthly five thousand dollars contest, the 
book was a runner up but did not win the 
prize. The publishers did not think it 
worth while bringing out in book form and 
have been kicking themselves ever since. 

“Along in the winter the publishers who 
did bring it out told me that they had paid 
Miss Carroll $50,000 already. Perhaps 
when the Pulitzer prizes are awarded this 
book will have another boost. 

“Some of us thought that ‘A Work of 
Art,’ by our old friend Sinclair Lewis, 
might crowd ‘Anthony Adverse’ off the 
top. Perhaps it failed to stay at the top 
because for the first time Mr. Lewis has 
gone romantic. Maybe his second mar- 
riage, or his residence in Vermont, or his 
growing old, has changed him. We can- 


not deny the importance of Mr. Lewis. 
He has a gift for making his characters 
live. He has a genius for taking the minu- 
tiae of life and building them in a big im- 
pressive book. Many competent people 
would have given the Nobel prize to other 
American writers before Lewis—Eugene 
O’Neill, James Truslow Adams, Booth 
Tarkington, Edwin Arlington Robinson, 
Edith Wharton, or others, but they are 
not so well known abroad. Lewis’s 
books have gone into practically every 
language on the continent. Only Upton 
Sinclair comes near him in that respect.” 

Mr. Minot discussed the second, third, 
fourth, fifth and sixth choices on the list of 
best sellers, and pointed out that most of 
them belong to the family history novels. 
Some are single volumes, but some carry 
the family history through several vol- 
umes. “One More River,” by Gals- 
worthy, “‘Vanessa,” by Hugh Walpole, 
“The Master of Jalna,’ by Mazo de la 
Roche, ‘‘In This Present,” by Margaret 
Ayer Barnes, and “‘The Farm,” by Louis 
Bromfield, all belong to the family his- 
tory novels that have had such large sales. 
In closing Mr. Minot paid a high tribute 
to the work of Pearl Buck, Phyllis Beniley, 
Kenneth Roberts and others. 

Dr. John Smith Lowe presided. Dr. 
Milburn conducted the devotional exer- 
cises and Dr. Coons, an old friend of the 
speaker, presented Mr. Minot. 


Ba 


TUFTS COLLEGE CONTEST 

The Greenwood Prize Readings were 
held in Crane Chapel of the Tufts School of 
Religion on Thursday afternoon, April 26. 
The judges were Rev. K. K. Haddaway, 
Rev. R. R. Hadley, and Rev. Otto S. 
Raspe. Eleven students took part. 

Prizes were awarded as follows: First 
prize of $25 to William B. Rice; second 
prize of $15 to George H. Wood; third 
prize of $10 to two men who ranked equally, 
John Parkhurst and D. Stanley Rawson. 

The Greenwood Readings were estab- 
lished in 1877 by a fund given by Mrs. 
Eliza M. Greenwood of Malden; and the 
reading this year was arranged for by 
Prof. Alfred S$. Cole of the Department of 
Homiletics. 


6 * 


CALIFORNIA RETREATERS 


Beginning with Tuesday evening supper 
(April 10) and closing with devotions fol- 
lowing Friday morning breakfast (April 
13), Universalist and Unitarian ministers, 
for the first time, so far as we know, held 
joint “retreat,” high up in the wooded 
hills back of Santa Paula. No more suit- 
able place could be chosen than Steckle 
Park. There in a huge log cabin, nestled 
amid the trees and on the banks of a crys- 
tal-clear mountain stream, seven men 
shared with each other the burdens and 
joys and hopes that were theirs. Brother- 
Director Horace Westwood, Father-Su- 
perior Willard C. Selleck, and Privates 
Ernest Caldecott, Ray Darwin Cranmer, 
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Berkeley B. Blake, Henry Clarke Smith 
(Episcopal, Riverside), and Robert Cum- 
mins—-a rare company of men—in those 
days pondered their common task and for- 
got completely that they were Unitarian, 
Episcopalian or Universalist. The days 
were blessedly hilarious and the nights still 
and meaningful. And we said, at the 
moment we parted, ‘‘Did not our hearts 
burn within us as he walked with us along 
the way?” 


' PROGRAM OF CONGRESS AT 
COPENHAGEN 


The following is the program of the 
Eleventh International Congress of Re- 
ligious Liberals to be held at Copenhagen, 
Denmark, August 14 to 19. 

The opening session will be held in the 
House of Parliament, Christiansborg Castle, 
on Tuesday, August 14. The chairman 
will be Dr. M. C. van Mourik Broekman, 
president of the International Association. 
Departmentschef J. F. Saxild and Rev. 
Th. Kierkegaard will extend greetings on 
behalf of the local reception committee. 

The chairman for the second day will be 
the minister of the Copenhagen Unitarian 
church, Rev. Th. Kierkegaard. At the 
morning meeting in the Unitarian church, 
Rev. H. Baur of Basel will conduct the 
devotional service. Following this there 
will be three addresses on the topic, ““The 
Bearing of Religion on Practical Life.” 
Dr. H. Barbier of Strasbourg, Rev. Th. 
Poulsen, M. P., a former Cabinet officer in 
the Danish government, and Dr. Sydney 
B. Snow, president of Meadville Theo- 
logical School, will be the speakers. The 
discussion will be opened by Dr. L. J. 
van Holk of Leyden, Holland, secretary 
ef the International Association. In the 
afternoon there will be an excursion 
through Copenhagen, ending in an official 
reception in the town hall. Late in the 
afternoon the Congress Exhibition will 
open, with an interesting collection of 
publications, photographs, statistics, and 
charts, showing the history and the present 
work of the various member groups of the 
Association, the International Youth 
Movement, and the relation of liberal re- 
ligion to modern art. A short address will 
be given by Mr. Alex Barten of Utrecht, 
Holland, who is organizing the exhibition. 

In the evening there will be a great pub- 
lic meeting in the Concert Palace, over 
which Rey. Th. Kierkegaard will preside. 
A word of welcome will be given by Miss 
M. B. Westenholtz, long a leader in 
the Unitarian work in Denmark. Five- 
minute reports will be given by a repre- 
sentative of the International Union of 
Liberal Christian Women; Professor Hakky 
of the University of Istanbul; Rev. F. 
Zilka of the Evangelical Brotherhood in 
Roumania; Dr. W. Schubring of Berlin; 
Rey. C. Rohrer of Palestine; Rev. Ear! 
M. Wilbur of the Pacific Unitarian School 
for the Ministry; a representative of the 
Brahma Somaj movement of India; Rev 
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Mr. Pronskus, a graduate of the Mead- 
ville Theological School, now of Lithuania; 
Rey. S. Minocchi of Italy; Dr. C. J. 
Bleeker of the Youth Movement, and 
other representatives of the various inter- 
national groups. This meeting will be 
broadcast over the radio. 

On Thursday, August 16, the chairman 
will be Dr. Louis C. Cornish, president of 
the American Unitarian Association. Pa- 
triarch G. A. Prochaska of Prague, hon- 
ored leader of the National Church of 
Czechoslovakia, will preach at the morn- 
ing service. Three addresses will be 
given on the topic, ““What Does Revela- 
tion Mean to Us?” by Dr. Rudolf Otto of 
Marburg, honorary president of the Inter- 
national Association, or Professor D. Mu- 
lert of Kiel, Professor B. Varga of Cluj 
Koloszvar in Roumania, and by Dr. Rufus 
Jones of the Society of Friends in America. 
Dr. Jones’s address will be the Pearson 
Unification Lecture, given under the 
auspices of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation. The discussion will be opened 
by Dr. H. Neander of Estuna, Sweden. 
In the afternoon the official delegates of 
the various member groups to the Asso- 
ciation will assemble for a business meet- 
ing, and in the evening there will be a 
lecture on “Denmark and the Youth 
Movement,’’ illustrated by films. 

Friday will be devoted to excursions to 
Elsinore, Kronborg, Fredensborg, and 
Frederiksborg Castle by motor coaches. 
This trip will include a visit to the ‘‘People’s 
High School’ near Frederiksborg. That 
same day there will be a Scandinavian even- 
ing devoted to folk lore, dances, songs, etc. 

The chairman on Saturday will be Dr. 
L. S. McCollester, Dean Emeritus of 
Crane Theological School, Tufts College, 
Mass. The morning devotions will be 
led by Rey. Mr. Wemmelund of Copen- 
hagen. The morning conference will be 
devoted to the subject “Liberal Rehgion 
and the Church Universal,’’ and three ad- 
dresses will be given, by Dr. Albert 
Schweitzer or Dr. M. Werner of Bern, 
Rey. Lawrence Redfern of Liverpool, and 
Dr. N. Capek of Prague. The discussion 
will be opened by Rev. Alexander Szent- 
Ivanyi of Cluj Koloszvar. In the after- 
noon there will be a visit to the Museum 
of Sculpture, the Glyptothek, where an 
address will be given by the director, Dr. 
Fr. Poulsen. In the evening there will be 
an entertainment at Tivoli Garden, the 
famous park of Copenhagen. 

On Sunday morning there will be a great 
religious service at St. James Church. The 
service will be conducted by Rev. Olaf 
Rothe, minister of the church. The 
preacher will be Dr. William H. Drum- 
mond, former secretary of the International 
Association. Professor J. le Maystre of 
Geneva, Rev. Th. Tallmeister of Esthonia 
will read the Scriptures, and the benedic- 
tion will be pronounced by Archbishop 
Gregorio Aglipay of the Independent 
Church of the Philippines. At luncheon 


there will be a meeting of the International 
Union of Liberal Christian Women, and 
in the afternoon there will be a final session 
of the General Assembly for the transac- 
tion of business, and a visit to Thorvaldsen 
Museum, devoted to the works of the 
great sculptor. The final public meeting 
will be held in the evening, with a closing 
address by Professor Emanuel Linder- 
holm of Uppsala. 


ok * 


DR. PAYSON OF CANTON 


Dr. James Milford Payson of Canton, 
New York, celebrated on April 12 his 
eighty-sixth birthday. He writes to 
friends in Boston: “‘It is eighty-two years 
since I began to go to school regularly. 
On the 18th of the coming June Mrs. 
Payson and I will have been married sixty 
years; sixty years of happy living and 
working together. It is sixty-seven years 
since I taught my first school and sixty- 
two years since I preached my first sermon. 


I continued my work on the Hill until: 


after I was eighty-one. During that time 
I had 1,800 young men and women in my 
classes. I have continued to be active 
until very recently.”” And Dr. Payson, 
says Dr. Coons, is one of the last men of 
all our company to state the above for 
publication. These were items in a per- 
sonal note, but Dr. and Mrs. Payson be- 
long to so many of us that they cannot 
object to our sharing in their personal 
affairs. 


* % 

CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 
1934 
Previoushvereponteduaan. stoi ane 807 
INewallavcnai© Oniismmsi sien. Speier aren 12 
Malfor gee lassi wee see a oe 3 
IW OTROCS WAS Eet cece hetero has ee 5 

So tell beeen ta cee eases.) Cee eee os 828 
* * 
CHRISTENINGS 
Previously reported, 71. New Haven, 
Conn., 1. Milford, Mass., 1. Monroe 


Wis.,1. Total, 74. 
WOMAN’S ALLIANCE OF BOSTON 
AND VICINITY 

The regular meeting of the Universalist 
Woman’s Alliance of Boston and Vicinity 
was held at Bethany Union, April 20. 
The usual fine religious news report was 
given by Mrs. Marrs of Grove Hall. Miss 
Hersey reported that the girls of the Home 
had raised $58 to put toward the cost of 


- the electric refrigerator for which the 


Alliance is trying to raise the money. She 
also stated that the Bethany Union will be 
forty-five years old May 9. 

Mrs. John Paige, a member of the Al- 
liance living in St. Johnsbury, Vt., was 
present, and the president asked her to 
speak. Mrs. Paige told of the work which 
she and Mr. Paige have been doing in 
Vermont. 

Miss Elizabeth Bradford had charge of 


the program for the day. A paper was 
read by Mrs. Marrs on ‘‘The Beginnings of 
the English Drama.” Miss Bradford 
read an old morality play. Mrs. Anne 
Wood gave several vocal selections. 

After the meeting was adjourned, lunch- 
eon was served in the dining room. This 
was followed by the Round Table reports. 
These reports were very interesting and 
helpful, as usual. A board meeting fol- 
lowed the regular meeting. 


Notices 
REGULAR BROADCASTS 

WEAN, Providence, R. I. 7.80 a. m. every Mon- 
day. Arranged by the Rhode Island Universalist 
State Convention. 780 kilocycles. 

WICC, Bridgeport and New Haven, Conn. 5 
p.m. every Wednesday. Connecticut Universalist 
Convention, Rev. T. A. Fischer, D. D., in charge. 


WCLS, Joliet, Ill. 11a.m.every Sunday. Rev. 
W.H. Macpherson. 1310 kilocyeles. 
WCSH, Portland, Me. 7.15 p. m. Saturday. 


The Wayside Philosopher (an anonymous Universale 
ist). 319 meters. 940 kilocycles. 

WABI, Bangor, Me. Sunday, 10.15 a.m. to 12 m. 
Rev. Ashley A. Smith, D. D. Only station owned 
and operated by a Universalist church. On the air 
daily 9a.m.to2p.m.and6p.m.to10p.m. Sun- 
day nights this Universalist station broadcasts the 
First Baptist church 7 to 8 p.m. Unitarians on this 
station Thursday evening one half-hour. Broad- 
casts aS a community service municipal band con- 
certs, convocation lectures, community forum lec- 
tures. 249.9 meters. 1200 kilocycles. 

WSYB, Rutland, Vt. 10.45 a. m. every Sunday. 
St. Paul’s Universalist Church, Rev. Robert D. Kil- 
lam. 1500 kilocycles. 

WSAI, Cincinnati, Ohio, 8.80 a.m. E.S.T. every 
Thursday. Rev. Carl H. Olson. 1330 likocycles. 

+e 
MAINE FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


The Committee of Fellowship of the Maine Uni- 
versalist Convention will convene at Y. W. C. A., 
Lewiston on Monday, May 14, 1934, at 1 p. m., for 
the examination of Mr. Arnold L. Simonson “‘as to his 
fitness in purpose, character and abilities for the 
ministry of the Universalist church.’’ 

C. W. Sias, Secretary. 


NOTICE 


Can anyone use a Prince Albert coat and vest, 
size 40? These are in good condition and will be 
given to anyone who can use them. Write Rey. 
Roger F. Etz, D. D., 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
MASSACHUSETTS UNIVERSALIST SUNDAY 

SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 


Official Call 


The annual session of the Massachusetts Univer- 
salist Sunday School Association will be held in the 
First Universalist Church, Lynn, Mass., on Tuesday, 
May 8, 1934, beginning at 10 o’clock and continuing 
through the evening. Business, inspirational speak- 
ers and exhibits. 

Mrs. Lewis C. Crocker, Secretary. 
oR ES 
COMING STATE CONVENTIONS 

California, May 8-9, Los Angeles. 

Connecticut, May 9-10, Stafford. 

Massachusetts, May 9-10, Lynn. 

Wisconsin, May 22-23, Stoughton. 

Pennsylvania, June 1, 2, 3, Scranton. 

Rhode Island, June 6, Harrisville. 

Iowa, June 13-14, Mt. Pleasant. 

Ohio, June 19-21, Belpre-Little Hocking. 


NEW YORK FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


At a meeting held at Syracuse, April 12, letters of 
license were renewed to the following: Myles Rode- 
haver, Warren Lovejoy, Emerson Laughland, Ray- 
mond Baughan, Fenwick Leav&t, Carlton M. Fisher, 
Ralph Boyd, Jeffery Campbell, Charles Copeland. 
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A new letter of license was granted on recommen d- 
ation of the faculty of the Theological School of St. 
Lawrence University, to Raymond Scott. 

Charles A. Wyman, on application of the Uni- 
versalist parish at Henderson, was examined for or- 
dination, and ordination authorized. 

George H. Bowers, Secretary. 
es ® 
W. U. M. A. OF RHODE ISLAND 

The annual meeting of the Women’s Universalist 
Missionary Association of Rhode Island wili be held 
at the First Universalist Church, Providence, on 
May 23, 1934, for hearing the annual reports and the 
transaction of such other business as may legally 
come before it. 

Morning session at 10.30. Lunch 35 cents. Af- 
ternoon session at 2, at which the speaker will be 
Mrs. Seth Brooks of the National Board of the W. N. 
M. A. The women of all the Rhode Island and 
near-by Massachusetts parishes are cordially invited, 
whether or not members of the Association. 

Marion L. Gardiner, Secretary. 
3 os 

CENTRAL COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 

Dual fellowship granted on April 23, 1934, to Rev. 
Milton E. Muder of Ridgewood, New Jersey. 

x= 

WISCONSIN UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 

The Wisconsin Universalist Convention will hold 
its 88d session on Tuesday and Wednesday, May 
22 and 23, 1934, in the Universalist church o} 
Stoughton, Wis., for the purpose of electing officers 
for the coming year, and to attend to such additional 
business as may legally come before it. 

All ministers and churches in the state of Wis- 
consin are hereby notified, and requested to elect 
and send to this Convention their full quota of 
delegates. 

Luther Riley Robinson, Secretary. 
* % 
CONNECTICUT UNIVERSALIST CON- 
VENTION 

The 102d annual session of the Connecticut Uni- 
versalist Convention will be held in the Universalist 
church in Stafford, Wednesday and Thursday, May 
9-10, 1934. The opening session at 4 p. m. Wednes- 
day, will be preceded at 2 p. m. by the annual con- 
vention of the Women’s Universalist Missionary 
Society. 

Harry Adams Hersey, Secretary. 
kee 
FERRY BEACH FAIR 

The Ferry Beach Ladies’ Aid has pledged $1,000 on 
mortgage of Rowland Hall. A fair is held each year 
during Church School and Missionary Week. 

Articles are urgently solicited from all our churches 
and friends. 

Until July 10 send gifts to Mrs. Eben Prescott, 230 
Middle Street, Braintree, Mass. After July 10, 
The Quillen, Saco, Maine. 

xe 
MASSACHUSETTS STATE CONVENTION 
Official Call 

The 75th annual session of the Massachusetts 
Universalist Convention will be held in the First 
Universalist Church, Lynn, Mass., May 9 and 10, 
1934, convening at 7.15 on Wednesday. 

“The Council shall consist of the ordained clergy- 
men in the fellowship of the Convention; of life mem- 
bers resident in the state; of three lay delegates from 
each parish in fellowship, which delegates must be 
legal members of the parish they represent; and of the 
officers of the Convention.” 

Leroy W. Coons, Secretary. 
Invitation 

The First Universalist Church of Lynn enter- 
tained the State Convention one hundred years ago 
when the Lynn society was just a year old. Plans 
are in preparation to make the centenary celebration 
a memorable one so far as convenience and entertain- 
ment can do so. A cordial invitation is hereby ex- 
tended to Universalists far and wide to come to the 
City by the Sea. The dates are May 8, 9 and 10. 

Those desiring accommodations are asked to write 
to Mrs. Henry R. Mayo., 4 Prescott Road, not later 
than May 5, stating what kind of accommodations 
are wanted, when, and for what length of time. 
Lodging and breakfast will be provided without cost 


so far as possible. Reservations may be made 
through Mrs. Mayo at the Hotel Edison, a new and 
moderately priced hotel. Boston hotels are only ten 
miles away. 

On Tuesday and Wednesday fifty cent luncheons 
will be served at the church by the Church School 
Association and the Pullman Mission. Make reser- 
vations at the parish office, 16 Nahant Place, Lynn. 

Reservations for the ministers’ luncheon, tickets 
50 cents, should be sent to Rev. W. W. Rose, D. D., 
15 Nahant Place, Lynn. 

Reservations for the Convention banquet ($1.00) 
Thursday, May 10, should be made through Mrs. 
Henry R. Mayo, 4 Prescott Road, Lynn, before 
May 9. 

Directions: The First Universalist Church is on 
Nahant Street, near Broad Street, not far from the 
B. & M. Station (frequent trains) and just off Route 
1-A. The Narrow Gauge station is within easy 
walking distance of the church. Unlimited parking 
space is available. 

” x 
W. U. M. S. OF MASSACHUSETTS 
Official Call 

The 49th annual meeting of the Woman’s Uni- 
versalist Missionary Society of Massachusetts will 
be held in the Universalist church, Lynn, Mass., on 
Wednesday, May 9, 1934, at 10 a. m. 

For the election of officers for the ensuing year. 

To hear the reports of officers and chairmen of de- 
partments. ‘ 

To transact any other business that may legally 
come before the meeting. 

Mattie P. Schonland, 
Recording Secretary. 


Obituary 


Miss Addie E. Cook 


Miss Addie E. Cook of Milford, Mass., the last 
member of one of the old families of the town, died 
after a few days’ illness at the hospital, April 15, and 
a service in her honor was held at the Universalist 
church Wednesday afternoon, April 18. 

The early life of Miss Cook was given in service to 
the aged members of her family, and when free from 
these responsibilities she turned to the service of the 
community and the church. At the time of her 
death she had been fifty-five years a teacher in the 
Sunday school, almost from the organization the 
president of the Mission Circle, and faithful in many 
other forms of spiritual labor. 

As in life, so in death, Miss Cook was faithful to 
the causes she served. She left by will many be- 
quests, but those first mentioned were connected 
with the church. She gave $500 to the local church 
and like amounts to the Bethany Union, Women’s 
National Missionary Association and the Doolittle 
Home. 

Frail in body and modest in spirit, the service of 
this woman was great, because of its effectiveness and 
length, and it will continue for many a year because 
of her thoughtfulness and generosity. 


Miss Caroline A. Warner 


A long and useful life came to the end of its mortal 
experience the morning of Palm Sunday, March 25, 
in the death of Miss Caroline A. Warner. A life-long 
resident of Troy, N. Y., death came at the home, fol- 
lowing a month’s illness from pneumonia. 

Miss Warner was the daughter of Charles Warner 
and Mary Augusta Winslow. The parents were 
Universalists and their faith was loved and adhered 
to in thought and practice by their daughter. Due to 
the closing of the Universalist church at Troy, Miss 
Warner was for a number of years an isolated Uni- 
versalist, geographically, but at no time was she an 
“isolated Universalist’? in any other sense. Her 
faith and her church always engaged her interest, 
loyalty and devotion, and she evidenced her concern 
by her gifts to many denominational activities 
through the years. Her home was always open to 
Universalist ministers and denominational officials, 
who found not only a generous hospitality awaiting 
them there, but also a keen, intelligent personal in- 
terest in denominational affairs; and there, too, they 
received encouragement and substantial assistance 
in the carrying forward of church activities. 

When her health permitted, Miss Warner at- 


tended the sessions of the Universalist General Con- 
vention. She found much of vital interest in the 
Worcester Conventions last October. Recognizing 
the need of substantial financial assistance for the 
maintenance of the far-flung work of the Conven- 
tion, she put in her will a bequest of $5,000 to the 
Universalist General Convention. 

Her benefactions to charity and philanthropy in 
her home community and state will be greatly 
missed there, as will also her helpful interest in the 
work of the Women’s Universalist Missionary Society 
of New York State. 

Her thoughtfulness for others is well illustrated by 
a stipulation in her will directing the executor to 
pay $100 monthly, from the estate, to Mrs. Lucinda 
M, Hills of Saugus, Mass., during her lifetime, and 
$50 per month to Aginess Blossom of Saugus, so long 
as Mrs. Hills resides with Miss Blossom. Miss War- 
ner’s interest in her friend, Mrs. Hills, dates back 
several years, and she made it a point to call on her in 
Saugus each summer. Mrs. Hills is over one hun- 
dred years old. 

The Universalist Church has abundant reason to 
be grateful for the life, loyalty and service of this 
‘isolated Universalist,’ who, through The Christian 
Leader and by conference with denominational of- 
ficials, kept herself informed concerning denomina- 
tional needs. She never ‘‘isolated’’ her loyalty, her 
personal interest nor her material wealth from the 
faith and church which she loved and served. 

C. HAE. 


Mrs. Henry C. Fay 


Mrs. Henry C. Fay died at her home in Bath, 
N. Y., Dee. 17, 1933. 

Mary Ostrander, daughter of John and Eveline 
Ostrander, was born June 27, 1850, in Kennedyville, 
New York, just two years before its name was 
changed to Kanona. Her grandfather, Elisha Hanks, 
and his two brothers, had come from southern Ver- 
mont about 1804—all of them men of “considerable 
education.’”’ Her grandmother’s family, the Hunting- 
tons, who came from Connecticut, were exceedingly 
alert intellectually and fiery in their Jeffersonian 
libeialism and their anti-Calvinistie theology. Her 
mother, Eveline Hanks, avowed her belief in the 
gentle doctrine of universal salvation in a day when 
only a staunch and independent spirit dared with- 
stand the pressure of Presbyterianism in Kennedy- 
ville and Bath. Her father, John Ostrander, as a 
lawyer, questioned the legal injustices to women in 
his time in the early nineteenth century when there 
were few men to champion the rights of women. 

In such a family, Mary Ostrander, the youngest of 
seven children, grew to womanhood ata period when 
her small village was conspicuous for its fervent 
political and religious controversy. Something of her 
intelligent and valiant liberalism must have been the 
product of her inheritance and early environment. 

As a small girl, she attended a private school in 
Bath. At the close of the Civil War, she entered 
Ingham University, “an academy for young ladies” 
at Le Roy, New York, and later Mansfield Normal 
School. 

For several years thereafter, she devoted herself 
to the social and chureh activities of her village, lead- 
ing the choir in the Methodist church at Kanona, 
until her marriage on October 31, 1876, to Henry C. 
Fay. 

In early womanhood she was ahead of her genera- ° 
tion in the causes she championed; at the close of her 
life she could still see beyond. More than one per- 
son has said, ‘She was in everything good.” From 
the beginning to the end of her life it was her singular 
gift to see the good ahead of the crowd, and to press 
courageously for its accomplishment. 

The range of her interests and activities included 
woman’s rights, suffrage, temperance, philanthropy, 
public health, civies, polities, parliamentary law, 
history, patriotic education, liberal religion, inter- 
national cooperation, and freedom of speech. 

For nearly fifty years she held office in the local 
W. C. T. U., acting as treasurer, as leader of its de- 
partment of citizenship, and for a quarter of a century 
as its president. She fought unswervingly for pro- 
hibition, and gallantly for suffrage. 

When the struggle for the ballot was wen, Mrs. 
Fay identified herself with the Republican party. 
In 1918 at Saratoga Springs she served as delegate 
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from Steuben County to the first Republican State 
Convention to which women were eligibie, as vice- 
chairman of the Steuben County Republican Com- 
mittee, and for several years as committeewoman for 
her election district. Twice she was regent of Baron 
Steuben Chapter, N.S. D. A. R. She was a charter 
member of the Charity Board of the Bath Hospital 
and its third president. In 1898 she became a member 
of the King’s Daughters, of which she was president 
in 1919 and 1920. 

Her husband survives her, as do also one son, 
Clarence H. Fay of New York City, two daughters, 
- Mrs. Frederick Y. Wynkoop of Saginaw, Michigan, 
and Miss Evelyn O. Fay of Yonkers, New York; two 
granddaughters, Mary Frances Wynkoop of Sagi- 
naw and Mrs. Katherine Fay Van Riper of New 
York; and one great-grandchild, Fay Van Riper; al- 
so many nieces and nephews, 

The funeral was conducted by her pastor, Rev. 
George H. Allen, Jr., of the Presbyterian church. 


EXPERIENCED WOMAN DRIVER tte ee 
tion as companion-chauffeur forsummer. Car 


furnished if desired. References. Address: 
Helene Ulrich, Leominster, Mass. 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to caJi attention to this organization, 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for tho e young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is lo ated at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy acces- 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at a time. For such tran- 
sients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, Presiden:. 


TRAVEL BARGAINS 


International Congress of Free Christian 
and Other Religious Liberals 


COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 
August 14-19, 1934 


All Expense Tours from 


$255 ue to $805 


Booklets on application 


Address Tour Secretary 
16 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


i A COMPLETE LINE 4 


BIBLES 


AT ALL PRICES 
MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY 


A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE 
UNIVERSALIST CHURCH 
For Young People 
By Dr. Lewis B. Fisher 

50 cents. 


HOSEA BALLOU 


And the Gospel Renaissance of 
the Nineteenth Century 


By Dr. J. Coleman Adams 


The famous address before the 
Universalist General Convention at 
Buffalo, N. Y., in 1901. Bound 
in ooze leather. 50 cents. 


JOHN MURRAY: THE 
CORNER STONE 


By Irene Carrow Rees 


A brief life of Murray for young 
people. $1.00. 


THE PAPERS OF JOHN 
PERERIN 


By Dr. Richard Roberts 
A collection of Essays express- 


ing the modern religious spirit. 
$1.00. 


DID JESUS MEAN IT? 

By Dr. Frank D. Adams 
Eight great life-lessons based 
upon four fundamental sayings of 


Jesus as recorded in the Sermon 
on the Moun. $1.00. 


THE PALACE OF MIRRORS 
By Rev. J. F. Thompson 


Cheerful, hopeful and inspiring 
essays. Helpful to young people. 
50 cents. 


A POCKET CYCLOPAEDIA 
By Dr. J. W. Hanson 


Brief explanations of religious 
terms as understood by Univer- 
salists. 25 cents. 


WHICH WAY? 
A Study of Universalists and 

Universalism 

By Dr. Lewis B. Fisher 

“A brief, plain statement of 
what Universalists have believed 
in days past and of what they are 
believing now, in this new age, 
with its new Bible, its new science, 
its new psychology, sociology, 
economics and theology.” $1.00. 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon Street, Bosten, Mass. 


< 


Educational 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOL 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schee 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


The St. Lawrence University 


Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and Lb. +. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dea:. 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Gr nting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whi:temore, Director 


Dean Academy 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering ”excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped, with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
eated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 
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ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 


41 Bromfield St. Boston 
Franklin, Masa 
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Crackling 


A German peddler rapped timidly at the 
kitchen entrance. Mrs. Kelly, angry at be- 
ing interrupted in her washing, flung open 
the door and glowered at him. 

“Did yez wish to see me?” she demanded 
in threatening tones. 

The peddler backed off a few steps. 

“Vell, if I did,’’ he assured her with an 
apologetic grin, “I got my vish; t’ank 
you.’—-Hachange. 

1 * 

Mr. Hobbs had acted for many years as 
secretary of one of the Railway Welfare 
Clubs. It was suggested on his retirement 
that he be given an honorarium from the 
club funds. 

“Ridiculous,”’ said one of Mr. Hobbs’ 
pals. “I know Bill and all his family. 
Not one of them would know how to play 
the thing if they got it.””—Pearson’s. 


Jones: ‘Well, how are you getting on in 
your new eight-room house?”’ 

Smith: ‘‘Oh, not so badly. We furnished 
one of the bedrooms by collecting soap 
coupons.” 

Jones: “‘Didn’t you furnish the other 
seven rooms?” 

Smith: “We can’t. They’re full of 
soap.”—Montreal Star. 

: x * 

Mrs. Gray: ‘“‘You’re looking very happy 
this morning. Have you had good news?” 

Mrs. Jay: ‘‘Wonderful! My husband 
has broken down and we’re going to Palm 
Beach for the winter.””—Answers. 

x * 

The regular meeting of the Woman’s 
Relief Corps was held in Union Hall last 
evening. Due to sickness and other at- 
tractions there was only a small attend- 
ance.——Winstead (Conn.) paper. 

* * 


He: “‘Isn’t it about time baby called me 
daddy?” 

She: “I’ve decided not to Jet him know 
who you are until the little darling gets a 
little stronger.” —Tit-Bits. 

cS * 

Boss: ‘No; we have all the men we 
need.”’ 

Laborer: “‘Seems as if you could take 
one more, the little bit of work I’d do.’’—- 
Exchange. 

* ae 

Today we saw the man who was our top 
sergeant during the World War, and some- 
how we forgot all about our well-laid plans 
to kill him.—Olin Miiler in The Atlanta 
Journal. 

*. O* 

Wearing a gray suit and with his hands 
in his pockets, he shook hands with com- 
mittee members, smiling, before sitting 
down.—Syracuse paper. 

x * 

Fair Young Thing (to friend): ‘““Not only 
has he broken my heart and wrecked my 
whole life, but he’s messed up my evening!” 
—Tit-Bits. 


Universalist Publishing House 


John van Schaick, Jr., Manager 


16 Beacon Street 176 Newbury Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Directors 


Rev. John Smith Lowe, D. D., Boston, Mass., President. 
Gardner B. Wardwell, Melrose, Mass., Treasurer. 

Nowell F. Ingalls, Swampscott, Mass. 

A. Ingham Bicknell, Boston, Mass. 

Arthur H. Britton, Concord, N. H. 

Victor A. Friend, Melrose, Mass. 

Rev. Gustave H. Leining, Melrose, Mass. 

Cornelius A. Parker, Boston, Mass. 

Professor Arthur W. Peirce, Franklin, Mass. 


The Universalist Publishing House is a corporation 
organized under the laws of Massachusetts. 


It is under the control of thirty trustees elected by 
ten State Conventions of Universalists and the Universalist 
General Convention. 


Authorized Publishing Agent of the Universalist 
Churches, Publisher of Denominational Books and 
Literature, Agent for the Sale of Books Published Any- 
where in the World, and for Church and Church School 
Supplies. 


Owner and Publisher of the Christian Leader, the 
denominational weekly. John van Schaick, Jr., Editor. 
Florence I. Adams, Assistant Editor. Two dollars and 
fifty cents per year. 


And of the Sunday School Helper, the Church School 
Quarterly, edited by Dr. A. Gertrude Earle. Seventy- 
five cents a year. 


Send money and orders to the Beacon 
Street office. Send manuscripts to 


the N ewbury Street office 


